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and the name COLUMBIA applies to the product of no 
other automobile manufacturer. The COLUMBIAS 
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of touring, general use, town carriage service and business. 
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any address on application ; also separate catalogues of our 
ELECTRIC TOWN CARRIAGES of the coach class 
and ELECTRIC COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
New York CHicaGo Boston 
134-138 West 39th St. 1413 Michigan Ave. 74 Stanhope St. 
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COMMENT 


Tue name of William R. Hearst is about as well known 
as any in the United States; of the man William R. Hearst 
few people know anything beyond the fact that he is the son 
of admirable parents and the creator and exponent of so- 
called yellow journalism. H[e owns more newspapers than 
anybody else and he sells more of them. He has a seat in the 
Ilouse of Representatives, and has a barrel of money, most 
of which he inherited but some of which he has made himself. 
Ile is also at the moment a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. Something like a hundred 
delegates are already pledged to vote for him, and others 
will doubtless fall in as the result, partly of liberal expenditure 
of money and partly of the vigorous support of the New York 
Journal, the Chicago American, the San Francisco Examiner, 
ete. It is the most audacious candidacy the country has ever 
beheld. Mr. Hearst has had no experience in public affairs, 
his service in Congress having been wholly perfunctory, and 
his knowledge of political history, political economy, and 
political everything seems to be as limited as his opinions 
surely are crude. Nevertheless, he will certainly control 
nearly a third of the votes in a great national convention, and 
it is well to know the manner of man he is as judged by his 
intimates. The personal sketch printed elsewhere, therefore, 
will interest, even though, as we suspect, it will fail to con- 
vinee. It was written by one of the very brightest of the 
young men in Mr. Hearst’s employ, and naturally presents 
his best side. ‘To such a presentation any conspicuous and 
ambitious American has a fair claim. 


y Mr. Hearst has 
no particular desire to become the Democratic candidate; 
a Republican nomination would suit him quite as well. He 
wants to be the candidate of a class, and since classes have 
not hitherto been recognized as existing in this country, he 
has bent his energies and given his own talent and hired 
clever men of specious minds and spent freely of his money 
in an endeavor to create one. His newspapers are characterized 
by appeals to ignorance and prejudice, to hatred of the rich 
simply because they are rich, not beeafise they are wrong, 
io socialism, discontent, and envy, to the basest of human 
passions. From the standpoint of a patriot, a lover of his 
country, the great and free, althongh still experimental re- 
public, this is dastardly work. One shudders to contemplate 
the logical conclusion of its suecessful continuance. 


But there is another and very dark side. 


That such a condition should give rise to apprehension in 
many minds is but natural. Indeed, if Judge Parker should 
be nominated, he will be able to trace the result directly to 
the prompt and resolute unification of thinking men in re- 
sistance of “the vellow peril.” That it should be resisted 
goes without saying, but frankly and in the open, by appeal 
to reason, common sense, and patriotism, not by insidious, 
venomous personal assaults such as the /vening Post recently 


seandalized its readers with. The time has not yet and never 
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will come when it is necessary to fight yellow journalism with 


its own weapons. Indeed, to tell the truth, we do not now 
experience the sense of alarm experienced by others. We do 
not believe that all of Mr. Hearst’s papers combined exercise 
as much real influence as any one of a dozen journals we could 
name. Moreover, Mr. Hearst himself is only forty-one years 
old, of gentle and generous disposition and engaging personal- 
ity; that he should fail to grow wiser as he grows older, 
ultimately perhaps even reaching a full appreciation of his 
true responsibility and duty, is little less than incredible. 
So let us cheer up! 


There are some shrewd observers of the existing political 
situation who are inclined to believe that, whatever may be 
done at St. Louis, a bolt is unavoidable. The belief is based 
not so much on the surprising strength developed by Mr. 
Hearst in the contest for delegates to the Democratic national 
convention as on the fundamental reasons to which the unex- 
pected strength is attributed. As was recently pointed out 
in a remarkable letter contributed to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, it matters not what one may think’ of Mr. Hearst 
personally, or of his political attitude; only blind prejudice 
can deny that he threatens to become—if he is not already 
a weighty factor in the problem to be solved at St. Louis. 
The truth is that what the supporters of Mr. Hearst are 
demonstrating by their numbers and their energy is the wide- 
spread distribution and the unlooked-for power of the radical 
element in the Democracy. What we are witnessing, in 
fine, in the present contest for delegates to the St. Louis 
convention, is not so much a rivalry of men as a collision of 
antagonistic principles, an irrepressible conflict between con- 
servatism and radicalism. It is because the difference between 
the radical and conservative elements of the Democracy are 
so deep-rooted as to seem irreconcilable that, as we have said, 
some close observers deem a bolt inevitable, no matter which 
side shall win at St. Louis. 





It is true that some weeks ago the nomination of 
‘Mr. Fairbanks for the Vice-Presidency seemed to be fixed 
upon, but when interviewed in New York city, on May 7%, 
he declined to say a word concerning his alleged candidacy. 
As we have formerly pointed out, it was the Senator’s personal 
friends who prevented the Indiana Republican convention 
from instructing its delegates to present his name at Chicago 
on June 21. On the other hand, it may be said that Speaker 
Cannon has declared repeatedly that under no circumstances 
would he accept the nomination for the Vice-Presidency. It 
will be remembered that in 1900 Governor Roosevelt and his 
intimate friends made similar declarations. The truth, of 
course, is that, with the exception of Silas Wright, of New 
York, no man has ever refused a nomination for either of 
the great Federal offices after it was definitely made by a na- 
tional convention. There are several reasons why shrewd 
Republicans feel more confident of carrying Indiana than 
of carrying Illinois. A great deal of bitterness has been 
generated in the former State between the supporters of 
Parker and the advocates of Hearst. In Democratic county 
conventions held on May 7, charges of attempted bribery were 
made against the Hearst managers. Mr. D. W. Sims averred 
that one of Hearst’s agents offered him the nomination for 
Jovernor if he would take the lead of the Hearst forces in 
Indiana, and further agreed to deposit in the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank two hundred thousand dollars, subject to his 
check, for use in the campaign. The agent seductively added 
that no report would be asked for as to the use made of the 
money. 


This week Mr. Bryan’s bitterness is reserved for Chief- 
Judge Parker, whom he eastigates in a letter nominally written 
to Judge McCabe of Indiana, but obviously meant for publica- 
tion, and intended to influence, if possible, the State conven- 
tion to be held on May 11 at Indianapolis. He pronounces it 
impossible to conceive of a Democratic campaign fought under 
the leadership of a muzzled candidate. The excuse offered 
for Chief-Judge Parker that his judicial position makes it 
improper for him to discuss public questions in advance of 
his acceptance of a nomination is rejected by Mr. Bryan 
with contumely. The Nebraskan points out that other judges 
have not been so hampered by a similar conception of judicial 
ethics, and he adds that Chief-Judge Parker by resigning his 
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office on the bench can free himself from the restraint put 
forward to justify his lack of frankness. Mr. Bryan predicts 
that “the Judge’s attack of lockjaw” will not save him. 
He -goes on to remind his correspondent of the “simpleton 
who, when leaving home, was told by his mother that if he 
would not say anything, nobody would learn that he was fool- 
ish.” When: he returned home, however, he had a sad report 
to make. “It was no use, mother,” he cried. “I was found 
out just the same. I met a man who asked me my name, but 
I did not say a word. ‘Then he asked me where I lived, and 
I did not answer. Then he said, ‘What’s the matter with 
you—are you simple? So, you seé, it was all no use, mother; 
I ecouldn’t hide it even when I tried.” According to Mr. 
Bryan, a Democrat can no more ignore the right of the mem- 
bers of his own party to know his views before he receives 
a nomination than he can question the right of all the voters 
of the country to know his views when he goes forth as the 
nominee of his party. There is something to be said for this 
view of the question. 





Mr. FE. F. Ware, Commissioner of Pensions, discloses a 
curious confusion of thought in a letter addressed to the 
New York Sun. He evidently imagines that he has refuted 
that paper’s criticism on the Executive order making the 
attainment of the age of sixty-two prima facie proof of the 
disability qualifying for a pension when he asks whether the 
Sun is not aware that Congress, after due consideration, voted 
the money to carry it out. Mr. Ware points out that the 
House of Representatives did thus by implication endorse 
the order, after Mr. Bourke Cockran had demonstrated that 
the ancient boundaries of legislative power had been en- 
croached upon by the Executive. In other words, according 
to the Commissioner of Pensions, the fact that at the open- 
ing of a Presidential campaign the dominant party in both 
Houses of Congress deems it prudent to approve of an act 
performed by its candidate for President, the act is thereby 
irrevocably adjudged to be wise and legal. In what section 
of the Federal Constitution is Congress invested with the 
power of defining what acts are or are not constitutional on 
the part of the Executive? It is certain that the power of 
making such a definition is, in practice if not in theory, 
reserved to the United States Supreme Court. Nor have we 
any doubt that if a case could or should be made which would 
require that tribunal to say whether the Age Disability Pen- 
sion order, known as No. 78, is constitutional, it would an- 
swer in the negative. Meanwhile the circumstance that 
partisan majorities were willing to appropriate the money to 
carry out the order proves nothing except that politicians 
will go to great lengths in an emergency. Not only Repub- 
licans but many Democrats cooperated in appropriating the 
money needed to pay the anthracite strike commission ap- 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt, although we do not believe there 
is in either party a constitutional lawyer who regards that 
performance of our Chief Magistrate as warranted by the 
Federal organic law. 

In the course of the last quarter of a century we have felt 
constrained to comment with severity on certain incidents 
in the career of Senator Matthew Stanley Quay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, but we have never underrated his political capacity. 
There are indications that his career is now drawing to a 
close. He is known to be suffering from cirrhosis of the 
liver, and the malady, always serious, has thus far in his 
case proved intractable. Should the end be near, his exit 
will take place under dramatic circumstances, for never has 
he been so powerful as he is to-day, and but two steps, easily 
taken, are needed for him to reach the summit of his ambi- 
tion. When we reflect that at one time he was tried for a 
breach of the law, and that had he been convicted of it he 
could not have escaped the penitentiary, we cannot but recog- 
nize in the suddenness and completeness of his political re- 
habilitation an astonishing phenomenon. From this point 
of view he may be compared with Edward Livingston, first 
of New York, then of Louisiana, and ultimately of Washing- 
ton; and with Senator Mitchell of Oregon. As regards the 
conjunction of broad culture and accurate historical knowl- 
edge with extraordinary expertness in the art of political or- 
“anization, he reminds one of Aaron Burr; but Burr never re- 
covered from the odium of his duel with Hamilton and of his 
trial for treason; and from this point of view Mr. Quay has‘a 
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marked advantage over the grandson of Jonathan Edwards. 
As regards the length of the period during which Mr. Quay 
has been the absolute master of a great commonwealth, his 
only counterpart is to be found in his predecessor, Simon 
Cameron. It may be remembered that Mr. Cameron rounded 
out his autocratic life by accepting a place in the cabinet of 
President Lincoln, and by transmitting his seat in the United 
States Senate to his son, who, in his turn, was to be a Secre- 
tary of War. It is no secret that Mr. Quay has contemplated 
a similar culmination of his own political career. He, too, 
is believed to have looked forward to a place in the cabinet 
of the Federal Chief Magistrate should Mr. Roosevelt be 
elected President, and in that event he designed to turn 
over his seat in the United States Senate to his son, Richard 
R. Quay, who has evinced ability and energy in business 
affairs, but who, as yet, has been by no means credited with 
his father’s talent for polities. Should Matthew Stanley Quay 
live a twelvemonth, it is possible that both intentions will 
be fulfilled, and that a Quay dynasty may succeed a Cameron 
dynasty in Pennsylvania. 

There seems to be no doubt that the property of the Panama 
Canal Company now belongs to the United States. On May 7 
a cable despatch was received in New York from Paris an- 
nouncing on the part of William Nelson Cromwell, one of 
the counsel for the company, that the delivery to the United 
States of all the plant and franchises of the new Panama 
Canal Company, as well as of 98 per cent. of the shares 
of the Panama Railroad Company, had been completed in 
all details. On the same day, Secretary Shaw signed a 
Treasury warrant for forty million dollars, which was to be 
delivered on May 9 to J. P. Morgan & Company, of New 
York, disbursing agents of the Federal government on account 
of the Panama Canal purchase. This warrant is much larger 
than any other issued by the Federal government. In 1899, 
the United States Treasury paid Spain, through the French 
ambassador, twenty million doilars for the Philippine Islands, 
but this sum was represented by four warrants of five million 
dollars each. The fifteen million dollars which constituted 
the purchase-money for the Louisiana territory was paid by 
the assumption of the claims of citizens of this country 
against France, amounting to $3,750,000, and by the issue 
to France of certificates of stock which, in the aggregate, 
were valued at $11,250,000. In 1868 a single government 
warrant for $7,200,000 was paid to Russia for Alaska. In 
1876 the British government: received a Treasury warrant for 
$5,500,000 on account of the Halifax award under the Treaty 
of Washington for infringements of fishery rights in Nova- 
Scotian waters. Of the ten million dollars payable under the 
treaty recently concluded to the Republic of Panama, a part 
has been paid, and six million dollars will presently be received 
by a special commission which has been appointed for the pur- 
pose, and which is to invest the sum in American securities. 


The fifty million dollars thus far accounted for do not 
constitute the total of the preliminary outlay on the isthmus. 
Our government is still confronted with the question of re- 
imbursing the new Panama Canal Company for the expendi- 
ture on additional construction work, and on protection and re- 
pairs, which have gone on since the date named in the estimate 
on which the offer to sell for forty million dollars was based. 
Mr. W. N. Cromwell has cabled from Paris that, on behalf 
of the company, he has offered to leave the disposition of this 
matter to Mr. Roosevelt, and that the proposal has been ac- 
cepted by the President. The next disbursement will be for 
sanitation. Colonel Black of the United States Engineer 
Corps, who, for the present, will have charge of all sanitary 
regulations on the isthmus, and who has lately returned from 
an inspection of the canal zone, has reported to the President 
that the sanitary problems may easily be solved. He is con- 
vineed that no serious trouble need be apprehended from 
mosquitoes. He found that the swamps between Colon and 
Panama were not infested by those disease-carrying insects 
to the degree generally supposed, for the reason that the 
native animal life is so prolific that it destroys the larve. 
The efforts made by him last year to destroy mosquitoes in 
the railroad reservations were so successful as to lead to the 
belief that the whole of the canal zone can be freed from the 
pests without much difficulty. Admiral Walker, chairman of 
the Panama Canal Commission, has also made a report to 

































































the President, in which he recommends the employment of the 
negroes now on the isthmus—some fifteen thousand in number 
—hbecause they are already acclimated. It seems that day- 
laborers on the isthmus now receive in wages some fifty cents 
a day, United States currency. 


Have we made the costly blunder of placing the batteries 
of our coast forts too near together? That is a question to be 
answered by ordnance experts at the army proving-ground 
at Sandy Hook when they have completed certain tests to 
determine the extent of shock and concussion arising from 
the discharge of guns. It is found that the firings in one 
emplacement interfere with the gunners of the adjacent one 
to such an extent that the men find their work full of peril. 
The noise from the discharge of the guns is terrific, and it is 
a frequent result that the ears of those near at hand are 
injured and sometimes the hearing permanently impaired. 
The commonest means of protection is the stuffing of cotton 
in the ears, with the variation of standing on tiptoes and 
keeping the mouth open at the moment of firing, but this 
gymnastic and dental precaution becomes tedious when the 
firing is rapid or continuous. There is a rare opportunity for 
the inventive faculty of some genius who will furnish a sub- 
stitute for these provisions of safety. Strange to say, the 
worst results from gun-firing are not produced from the fire 
of the biggest guns, but from the guns of three and five inch 
calibre, which have a “crack” in their detonation which is 
peculiarly penetrating and more disastrous to the ear than 
the heavier thunder of the largest ordnance. There is a sus- 
picion on the part of some of the artillerists that the batteries 
are placed too near together, and that greater distance be- 
tween them would enable the gunners to retain their positions 
without the artificial aids to comfort. It is quite out of the 
question to clog the ears on all occasions, especially in time 
of action, when it would be essential to preserve the hearing 
that men may understand orders given them. It would be a 
serious and expensive proceeding, too, to move emplacements 
now installed with all the enduring solidity of cement and 
metal. The question is consequently a vital as well as a 
perplexing one. 

When Lieutenant-General Kuropatkin visited the Far East 
a year ago and passed some time in the empire of the Mikado, 
he formed a very high opinion of the fighting value of the 
Japanese army. He himself was very far from sharing the 
anti-Japanese feeling of Viceroy Alexeieff, and had almost as 
little sympathy with the whole policy of absorption and veiled 
annexation for which Alexeieff stood. General Kuropatkin 
heartily disliked this policy, and was against the war, sharing 
and supporting the view of Minister Witté, but unfortunately 
failing to persuade Nicholas II. to his view of the case. When 
the proposition was first raised that Kuropatkin should leave 
the War Ministry and take the field at the head of the Czar’s 
forces in Manchuria, it is credibly reported that he consented 
with extreme reluctance; and that, in spite of the Czar’s brave 
words that he expected Kuropatkin to return a field-marshal, 
the experienced War Minister himself expected to bury his 
reputation as a victorious warrior in the Manchurian wilds, 
clearly seeing the immensity of the task which had been forced 
upon the Russian army, and the small chance of carrying 
that task to a successful issue. We begin to realize the cause 
of General Kuropatkin’s misgivings and reluctance, as the 
large unpreparedness of the Russian army at all points be- 
comes more and more manifest. It had been known for months 
that the Yalu must be crossed by the Japanese army; yet the 
Russians were prepared neither to resist adequately nor to 
retreat without loss. By a mixture of obstinacy and profitless 
bravery, General Zassulitch turned what was to have been 
a retreat into a fiercely contested battle, in which the losses 
of Russia were immense, in men, in guns, and most of all in 
prestige. General Kuropatkin, who is acquainted with the 
localities involved, must have realized the hopelessness of the 
position then occupied by the Russian advance-guard, and the 
necessity of withdrawing and taking the appearance at least 
of defeat and disaster. 


Immediately on the heels of General Kuroki’s success came 
the occupation of the Liao-tung peninsula by General Oku, 
and the severance of connections between Port Arthur and 
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‘ either Port Arthur or Vladivostok. 





Mukden. This also must have been foreseen, but nothing 
adequate was done to prevent it, presumably because nothing 
adequate could be done, Russia lacking either the transport, 
the commissariat arrangements, or the guns which would have 
been needed to make a successful stand against the landing 
parties on the Liao-tung coast. It is not very clear whether 
Port Arthur is really blocked, or only partially obstructed; 
but the difference is slight, for it is evident that the ships 
there are not in condition to make an effective attack on the 
Japanese fleet. The two battle-ships Czarevitch and Retvisan 
have taken no part in recent actions, though it is said that 
they are being repaired, and will soon be in condition to re- 
enter the fight. But since, so far, the Russian battle-ships 
lave succeeded in inflicting no appreciable injury on Admiral 
Togo’s squadron, it seems hardly worth while counting the 
possible damage they may still inflict, in case it be possible 
to repair all the ships which are now injured. Nor is it cer- 
tain that the arrival of the Baltic fleet will put a very different 
complexion on affairs. To begin with, the journey to the 
Far East presents immense difficulties. Within a few weeks 
the June monsoon will break over the Indian Ocean, turning 
it into mountain ranges of rain-drenched waves, the passage 
through which for battle-ships and torpedo-boats will be 
enough to make even tough old salts hesitate. Coaling in the 
wild and whirling ocean will be a feat of extreme danger; 
and nothing awaits the fleet on its arrival in the East but a 
combination of hurricanes and Japanese torpedoes. It cannot 
be said that the prospect is one which would tempt any ex- 
perienced and wise commander. 


The evacuation of Newchwang is a like symptom. It means, 
once more, unpreparedness and inadequacy on the part of 
Russia, and the clear perception of that unpreparedness on 
the part of Kuropatkin. There is every reason to believe that 
Vladivostok will soon be cut off, as Port Arthur is, and the 
Russian army will tend to cluster more and more around 
Harbin, withdrawing, perhaps, even from Mukden. There is no 
reason why the Japanese should at present attempt to storm 
They have the example 
of Plevna before them—an assault which disastrously failed, 
and an investment which brilliantly succeeded. The Rus- 
sians now in Port Arthur about equal in numbers the army 
of Osman Pasha at Plevna, and in view of the many dis- 
illusionments which Russia’s conduct of the war has already 
afforded, one cannot be certain that Port Arthur is any bet- 
ter provided with food and ammunition. It may, of course, 
hold out until relieved both by sea and by land, but revolu- 
tionary changes will have to come over the Russian conduct 
of affairs before this is thinkable. 


The deadlock in the Hungarian Diet has been overcome by 
the tact and. energy of Count Tisza, the Premier. The 
trouble was about the use of the Hungarian language in the 
army, the patriotic Magyars insisting that, since they form 
a separate kingdom, their tongue should be used in all Hun- 
garian regiments, in the words of command. Kaiser Franz 
Josef has stood out obstinately against this, not only from 
a sense of Teutonic dominance and to assert the hegemony 
of the Hapsburgs, and the German tongue in which they have 
written their red history across eight centuries, but for the 
more practical reason that once the door is opened for local 
tongues in the Austrian army, the other idioms of the Dual 
Monarchy will clamor for admittance on equal terms. These 
languages are, in addition to German and Magyar, Polish, 
Moravian, Bohemian, Ruthenian, Slovenish, Italian, Slavic, 
Croatian, and, finally, Roumanian. The worse than Babel that 
would result from the attempt to give army orders in all these 
tongues at once may well make Franz Josef shudder. 


Word comes from London, vid the Sun, of a disposition 
among the most competent European observers to regard the 
battle of the Yalu as marking an epoch in modern history. 
While of no great intrinsic importance, it may suffice, the 
Spectator thinks, to modify for all time the relation of Eu- 
rope and Asia. What the Spectator thinks on this subject 
will be conjectured to come from the mind of Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, one of its editors, whose book, Asia and Europe, 
is the product of thirty years of thinking on the subject that 
it treats of. The whole purpose of the book is to try to make 
the Asiatic a little more comprehensible to the European. 


































































































The European, Mr. Townsend says, neither comprehends nor 
likes the Asiatic. The Asiatic understands but does not like 
the European. The European endures Asia while he has to 
live there, but never likes it. The Asiatic endures the Eu- 
ropean while he must, and is glad when he goes home, and 
wishes he would stay there. In an essay on the influence 
of Europe on Asia, Mr. Townsend reaches the conclusion 
that Europe has never had any permanent influence on Asia, 
and he doubts if it ever will have. He represents the Asiatic 
as fatigued and bored by Europeans and their ideas and ideals. 
He considers the toleration of British rule by the peoples of 
India as a daily miracle, and is at much pains to explain, 
in so far as he can, how it is that this miracle continues to be 
worked. He does not believe that it is a lasting arrangement, 
but is prepared for its termination at any time. The idea 
that runs all through this thoughtful and suggestive book is 
that the Asiatic is different from the European with a dif- 
ference so deep-seated that it can never be overcome; that the 
European can never truly and permanently conquer, overrun, 
and Europeanize Asia, and that in the course of time Asia 
is sure to get in motion again and shake Europe off and out. 


Somehow Asia sat down and ceased to progress. Until 
lately the only Asiatics to be modernized have been the Jews, 
who had wandered away from Asia, got in the current of 
progress, and gone along with it. But they lost their na- 
tionality, and do not count as a political force. But now 
come the Japanese, forty millions of them, alert, trained, 
cultivated, geographically Asiatic, and yet modernized; using 
the tools and the arms of Europeans, learning greedily the 
knowledge of Europeans, adopting apparently the ideas of 
Europeans, fighting Europeans on sea and land with their 
own weapons, and beating them, on the sea first, and now on 
the land. The battle on the Yalu broke a record that had 
lasted for three centuries. No wonder it has made thoughtful 
men speculate on its effects upon the mind of Asia. Are 
the Japanese true Asiatics? Are the thoughts that are at 
the back of their minds the thoughts that prevail in India 
and China? The Jews are Asiaties. Modernized and de- 
nationalized as they are, scattered, mixed up in the business 
and polities and daily life of the European peoples, the Jews 
merge very imperfectly with them. Not even here in America 
is the barrier between the European and the Asiatic Jew 
quite levelled. Does there exist between the Japanese and the 
European this same instinct of race repulsion, which is the 
instinct of race preservation? The Japanese have adopted 
European tools and methods, but have they adopted European 
ideas, and do they think the thoughts of Europe or of Asia? 


These are the thoughts with which the minds of thinking 


’ Europeans are occupied; the thoughts that stir the Spectator 


to consider whether the battle on the Yalu may not have 
modified for all time the relation of Europe and Asia. The 
results that may come even in the course of twenty-five years 
as a result of Russia’s expulsion from China by Japan embar- 
rass the imagination to define. What results will come, if 
Japan’s present successes continue, will depend, of course, 
on her ability and inclination to awaken in China and India 
the ideas and spirit which have latcly actuated her. Further 
than that it will depend on whether India and China are 
capable of the sort of progress Japan has made. Finally, it 
will depend on whether Asiatics can adopt European methods 
and move ahead on European lines as Japan has done, and 
still continue to be Asiatic in temperament, feeling, and 
thought. It may be that the Japanese victories, which seem 
likely to rouse Asia against European aggression, may them- 
selves be the unequalled means of introducing the European 
leaven into the Asiatic dough. 


Some of the newspapers have reported at some length the 
informal discourse made by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller on Sat- 
urday, May 7, to members of his son’s Bible class at the 
club-house of the class on Forty-sixth Street. It is amusing 
how large a proportion of the discourse made before that Bible 
class turns on the mammon of unrighteousness and the best 
ways of acquiring it; but that is neither here nor there, 
though the elder Mr. Rockefeller’s thoughts drifted in that 
direction on the evening in question. He told the class about 
his early training, and what a remarkably good business train- 
ing it was. It was peculiar, he said. He was taught to do 
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things; to be self-reliant. At the age of seven he was taught 
to milk a cow, at eight to drive a horse, “and to drive him 
just as carefully as a man could drive him.” At ten he was 
trained to do business; was sent over the hills, for example, 
to buy cord-wood for the family, with careful instruction as 
to the quality of body-maple and beech that he should buy. 
That certainly was rare training for a ten-year-old boy. When 
he was a little older his father said to him: “I want you to 
build a good brick house that will make us a home. Here 
is the money.” The lad took the money, employed an archi- 
tect, and built the house, having no trouble either with archi- 
teet or contractor. “That,” said the narrator, “gave me a 
great deal of confidence.” The father went on providing busi- 
hess experiences for this apt pupil. Presently he began to 
allow the lad to loan money for him, and “ meanwhile,” says 
the son, “I was saving a little money from what I earned 
myself. I soon learned that I could get as much interest 
for $50 loaned at seven per cent.—the legal rate then—as 
I could earn by digging potatoes ten days. The impression was 
gaining ground with me that it was a good thing to let the 
money be my slave, and not to make myself a slave of money.” 
He went on to tell his first formal start in business as helper 
to the bookkeeper in a commission-house, and how at the end 
of the second year, in default of the increase of salary he 
asked for, he set up for himself with a partner and did very 
well from the start. 


We have quoted enough for our purpose, which is to point 
ont that if Mr. Rockefe!ler chose to do it he could write an 
autobiography of extraordinary interest, which would be sure 
to be profitable as a published book, and might prove to be 
a piece of lasting literature. It is evident that his memory 
is remarkably tenacious of all the details of his early ex- 
perience. It was so with the late C. P. Huntington, who 
used to tell the most entertaining stories of his early feats 
in commerce. There was one about a canal-boat cargo of 
butter that he bought, and how he sold it in New York, 
and he remembered every wile by which he beat the local 
dealers, and every boarding-house-keeper to whom he sold 
a chunk of it, and how much the chunk weighed, and what 
he got per pound for it. The late Calvin Brice used to tell 
similar tales about his beginnings, and if either of those men 
could have been persuaded to talk his early life off to a 
stenographer as he talked passages of it to his friends, there 
would have been a remarkable book as the result. Franklin 
wrote an autobiography that is a classic; General Grant 
wrote his war memoirs, and they constitute another great 
book. It is obvious from the odds and ends of his biography 
that Mr. Rockefeller lets fall from time to time that he, too, 
could do a great piece of book-making if he chose to do so. 
The reminiscences of an ordinary man are apt to be tiresome, 
partly because nothing out of common results from the early 
experiences of the ordinary man. But Franklin and Grant 
and Huntington were worth knowing about, and had the 
vigor of mind that qualified them to make good books. So is 
Mr. Rockefeller worth knowing about, and he, too, has the 
requisite vigor of mind—or whatever the faculty is—to make 
his stories vastly readable. These tales of his early training 
and of his father’s labors with him are not common stories 
at all. If he will only make a book of them, and put in his 
early diaries and account-books, and show piety and thrift 
as yokefellows in pulling him out of the ruck of mankind, 
we shall get some remarkable reading, and will be the better 
able to sustain the lack, recently noted, of a competent Amer- 
ican humorist. It was a great loss that Mr. Huntington 
did not put his memories on record. If Mr. Rockefeller can 
be induced to put down what he knows about himself, another 
serious, and perhaps greater, loss will be averted. 


A record of the life of Sir Henry Morton Stanley is given 
in another column. It was a life packed full of romance 
and adventure; a rare life in these days which some observers 
hold to be prosaic. Stanley’s progress from an English work- 
house through the United States and its civil war, through 
Europe, and then back and forth through mid-Africa to fame 
and ease and Parliament, has seldom been matched in any 
generation in extremes of vicissitude and importance of ac- 
complishment. He did great :things which have had great 
results, and if he is to lie, as may be, in Westminster Abbey, 
he will have fairly earned that tribute. 












































































Ex-President Cleveland’s Latest Utterances 


seEYOND the charges that he has held the Presidency for two 
terms, non-consecutive, and that, deeming public office a trust, he 
has not permitted politicians to use him against the people’s in- 
terests—not very damaging imputations—we have never heard Mr. 
Cleveland accused of anything except that in 1894 he employed 
Federal troops to enforce order in the teeth of a violent uprising 
of organized labor at Chicago, and that, also during his second 
administration, he issued in time of peace bonds to the amount of 
many scores of millions of dollars. Those are deeds which, as he 
has lately told his fellow countrymen, he is not ashamed of, but 
proud of. It was in a lecture which he delivered on May 2 at 
Princeton University that he discussed the action of the Federal 
government in the Chicago strike of 1894. He pointed out that 
the course pursued by him at that time was based on the assump- 
tion that a Federal court has the right to restrain by injunction 
any interference on the part of rioters with interstate commerce 
or with the carriage of the United States mails; and, further, 
that if the mandate of such a court be disobeyed it can and should 
be enforced by the military strength of the Federal government. 
He went on to show that the course taken by him on that occa- 
sion, when he sent troops to Chicago to make good the injunction 
of a Federal court, though it provoked strenuous remonstrance 
on the part of Governor Altgeld of Illinois, was subsequently 
adjudged legitimate and preper by the United States Supreme 
Court. That august tribunal declared that Mr. Cleveland acted 
strictly within the limits of his constitutional powers; that, in 
other words, he exercised a right and performed a duty. 

No sharper contrast could be presented than that which is ex- 
hibited by President Cleveland’s attitude at Chicago in 1894, on 
the one hand, and by President Roosevelt's interposition in the 
anthracite-coal strike on the other. The former act, as we have 
said, has been proclaimed constitutional by the highest authority, 
whereas there is not a constitutional lawyer in this country, what- 
ever may be his political prepossessions, who does not regard the 
latter performance as a glaring violation of the Federal organic 
law. We know very well that Mr. Cleveland’s course was and is 
offensive to many ostensible spokesmen of organized labor, and we 
know that Mr. Roosevelt’s intervention, which practically, if not 
avowedly, was calculated to benefit the strikers, seemed, for a 
time, likely to make him the idol of walking delegates. Time 
clarifies and purges, however, the minds of even the representatives 
of class interests, and it is patent that with organized labor Mr. 
Roosevelt is much less of a favorite than he was fifteen months 
ago, while Mr. Cleveland is far less unpopular than he was a 
decade since. As regards, moreover, the great mass of the com- 
munity, who were not themselves directly and personally con- 
cerned, either as employers or employed, in the Chicago strike, 
or in the anthracite-coal strike of Pennsylvania, there has ceased 
to be any doubt as to which of the two Chief Magistrates bore 
himself with the more clear-sighted and loyal regard to constitu- 
tional limitations and a sense of public duty. 

It was in a Philadelphia newspaper, the Saturday Evening Post 
of May 7, that ex-President Cleveland set forth a history of the 
bond issues made by the Federal government in his second admin- 
istration, for the purpose of replenishing the stock of gold in the 
public Treasury. He begins by pointing out that there had long 
been a deep-seated and seemingly irremovable belief throughout 
the American community that a reduction of the gold reserve in 
the Treasury to an amount less than $100,000,000 would in some 
way bring about a disastrous situation, and, perhaps, justify mis- 
givings, at home and abroad, concerning our nation’s financial 
soundness. Now it happened that from June, 1878, this reserve 
had never fallen as low as $100,000,000 until on January 17, 1894 
—owing to a legislative’ concession to a mischievous demand for 
an unlimited coinage of silver—the Federal government was con- 
fronted by a disquieting emergency. The gold reserve had fallen 
to less than seventy million dollars, against which slender fund 
gold demands amounting to not less than $450,000,000 in United 
States notes and Treasury notes were in actual circulation, while 
other notes, redeemable in gold, and amounting to about fifty mil- 
lion dollars more, were held temporarily in the Treasury, subject 
to reissue. Nowhere was there visible any promise of a cessa- 
tion of the abnormal and exhausting drain of the yellow metal. 
Another perplexing and dangerous factor in the situation was the 
rapidly growing distrust of the wisdom and stability of our whole 
scheme of finance. As an outcome of all these conditions there 
loomed in sight the menace of the destruction of our gold reserve, 
the repudiation of our gold obligations, the humiliating fall of 
our nation’s finances to a silver basis, and the degradation of our 
government’s high standing in the respect of the civilized world. 

Ex-President Cleveland goes on to say that, in order to avert 
the country’s disgrace, his Secretary of the Treasury sold through 
New York bankers fifty million dollars’ worth of bonds for $58,- 
660.917 63 in gold, thus bringing the gold reserve on March 6, 
1894, to $107,440,802. In less than three months, however, the 
gold reserve was again depleted, amounting on November 14, 1894, 
to $61,878,374. Thereupon a second fifty-million-dollar bond issue 
was made, but in January, 1895, the reserve had sunk so alarm- 
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ingly that Mr. Cleveland sent to Congress a special message, which, 
however, was unavailing. Thus it came to pass that on February 
8, 1895—that is to say, only two months after the proceeds of the 
second sale of bonds had been added to the fund—the gold reserve 
had dropped to the frightfully low sum of $41,340,181. Then it 
was that Mr. Cleveland and his Secretary of the Treasury entered 
upon negotiations with J. P. Morgan, August Belmont, and other 
New York bankers, with a view to see whether it was practicable 
to improve the condition of the Federal exchequer. After a care- 
ful consideration of the suggestions made, Mr. Cleveland, some 
months later, entered into an agreement with the bankers named 
and others that they should sell and deliver to the government 
3,500,000 ounces of standard gold coin of the United States, to 
be paid for in bonds bearing the annual interest of four per cent. 
per annum, and payable at the pleasure of the government after 
thirty years from their date, such bonds to be issued and deliv- 
ered from time to time, as the gold coin to be furnished was de- 
posited by the said bankers .in the subtreasury or other legal de- 
positories of the United States. By the execution of the con- 
tract made in pursuance of this agreement, $65,116,244 62 was 
realized from the issue of $62,315,400 in bonds. 

Now it is true that the bankers got these sixty-two odd millions 
in bonds at a lower price than was paid for the one-hundred- 
million dollar four-per-cent. bonds subsequently purchased by pop- 
ular subscription. What is often overlooked, however, is the mem- 
orable service which those bankers privately covenanted to render, 
which, as a matter of fact, they did render, and for which they 
deserved to receive, as they did receive, a kind of bonus. What 
they agreed to do, and what at a critical conjuncture and for a 
considerable period they did manage to do, was to stop the in- 
cessant and threatening outflow of gold from the United States 
to Europe. The bankers concerned formed a syndicate for the 
purpose of applying an artificial check to the gold exports which 
were draining the Treasury’s reserve, and it was really for this 
purpose that an indirect commission was allowed to them. By 
the banding together of the bankers engaged in transacting the 
business of exchange between this country and Europe, for the 
purpose of drawing on their European credits and for supplying re- 
mittances which otherwise would have required gold exports, the 
syndicate’s object was attained during at least six months. The 
respite was important; it allayed the existing panic, and put the 
Treasury on its feet again. Whatever may or may not be said 


.for the soundness or permanence of such an expedient from a 


banking point of view—it was, as the New York Evening Post has 
pointed out, an effort to dam up the natural flow of international 
exchange—there is no doubt that it well served its purpose as an 
emergency measure. 

Summing up in a few sentences the history of the “ crime” im- 
puted to his second administration, the alleged crime of “ issuing 
bonds of the Federal government in time of peace,” Mr. Cleve- 
land declares that, without shame and without repentance, he con- 
fesses his share of the guilt. He adds that, although Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Belmoni. and scores of other bankers and financiers, who 
were accessories in the transaction related, may, as it has been 
alleged, be steeped in destructive propensities, and may be contin- 
ually busy in sinful schemes, he, Cleveland, will always recall with 
satisfaction and self-congratulation his collusion with them at a 
time when our country sorely needed their aid. 





The Aims and Limitations of Germany 


WE recently discussed the opinions of Dr. Emil Reich concern- 
ing the vital condition of the Latin nations. He has followed up 
his essay on that subject with one—in the April Fortnightly Re- 
view—on Germany. Rightly he observes that the problem of the 
future career of this country is one which excites the keenest in- 
terest among the great nations. Every one would like to know 
whether she is destined to become a power which will be able to 
impose its dictates upon the whole of Europe, or whether the 
bond of unity by which she is now held together will, when the 
master hand now directing her policy is relaxed, burst asunder, 
leaving the component states in their primitive disunion. These 
are problems of more than academic interest; they touch the man 
of business in the dealings of every-day life just as much as they 
absorb the student of history. Within a generation Germany has 
risen from a level of comparative unimportance to a position in 
which she makes her commercial, political, and intellectual com- 
petition felt the whole world over. 

After giving an account of the social and intellectual forces at 
work in the country, Dr. Reich sketches the political ideals by 
which the future of Germany is being moulded, and estimates what 
chances those ideals have of being fulfilled. Imperialism, he says, 
which has become the watchword of the external policy of several 
great nations of to-day, has laid hold of the German mind with 
especial force. Now that the Germans have assured the stability 
of their internal union, they have begun to aspire to a wide ex- 
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tension of their power. It is their ambition by the develop- 
ment of their naval strength, to carry their sphere of influence 
over the whole globe. For the last ten years they have been toil- 
ing unremittingly to attain to the rank of a first-class naval power. 
Their dockyards have been at work ceaselessly, building and 
equipping battle-ship upon battle-ship, cruiser upon cruiser, until 
to-day they have a very considerable fleet in commission, while 
their programme of naval construction during the next decade is 
upon grandiose lines. The drift of all this busy, unflagging prepa- 
ration, Dr. Reich affirms, can hardly be doubtful. “ For fifty years 
there was the same hum of an army making ready, the same keen 
attention to military affairs, the same drilling of soldiers and 
training of officers before Germany hurled herself irresistibly upon 
France, full of sanguine confidence in her success. In the same 
manner there can be no doubt that Germany is arming herself with 
patient, calculating, and laborious perseverance for the day when 
she shall at last feel ready to throw down the gauntlet of defiance 
in the face of England. Germany is of those that look, meditate, 
and prepare before they leap, in order that they need have to leap 
but once.” 

In order to realize her dream Germany would like to have direct 
access to the Adriatic. She could then put into execution the long- 
meditated plan of drawing a canal from the Elbe to Trieste, and 
she would thus sit astride of Europe, and-could afford to make 
light of any Franco-Russian combination against her. By a trans- 
European canal, too, she would nullify the strategic value—to 
England and France—of the English Channel, and undermine the 
value of Gibraltar. Such a canal is the one remedy which will 
cure Germany’s geographical deformity as a world power. The 
physical obstacles in the way of making it are great, but not suffi- 
cient to daunt the modern engineer; the political barrier is ‘a 
harder matter to negotiate. Germany is cut off from the Adriatic 
by Austria, and the construction of the canal presupposes the 
downfall of that country. This may be brought about in two or 
three ways, but it is uncertain that any of them offers any con- 
siderable chance of success. If Germany did eventually gain access 
to the northern Adriatic she would be likely to get a warm recep- 
tion from her Italian rivals, who are in a fair way to become 
arbiters of the Mediterranean. 

Germany’s over-sea policy is not the outcome of sheer ambition, 
a mere desire to participate in the game of grab. It is inspired 
by imperious necessity. Since 1870 her population has well-nigh 
doubled, the Fatherland is becoming overcrowded, and the energetic 
portion of the inhabitants is compelled to emigrate to America, 
where it ceases to contribute to the force of the home-country. It 
is of crucial importance to Germany that she should have fields 
of colonial expansion under her own imperial control. But where 
are such fields to be found? ‘In her distress her eyes have fallen 
upon the Nearer East. This is the explanation of her forbear- 
ance and solicitude for the Sublime Porte; it lies in no disinterested 
affection, but Germany would like to win a firm foothold in Asia 
Minor, already the scene of her brilliant railway schemes. And 
if eventually Germany should colonize the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, she will have even more potent inducements for securing 
a naval base in the Adriatic.” But if her designs on the Adriatic 
fail, her swiftly augmenting population must find an outlet, cost 
what it may. Almost her only other means of finding a dumping- 
ground for her surplus souls is in the defeat of England and in 
the seizure of her rival’s colonies. 

Dr. Reich discusses at some length the question of the possible 
absorption by Germany of Holland, and points out the different 
ways in which this might be accomplished and the effect it would 
have. In conclusion, he affirms that it is in the higher interests 
of humanity quite desirable that the type of civilization which 
the Germans have developed during the last four centuries should 
continue, and he gives reasons for his affirmation. On the other 
hand, he says, it is difficult to believe, judging from the past, that 
the Germans will ever be able to mature that ideal development of 
both man and woman which can alone be considered as the palm 
and prize of the highest form of civilization. The German woman, 
in spite of many a great national quality, has so far “not given 
proof or hopes justifying us in the assumption that she will in 
ler proper sphere create the same charm of graceful idealism that 
so many German intellectual men have succeeded in creating in 
the sphere of intellectual idealism. More serious still is the de- 
ficiency of the Germans in that they have suffered their whole 
political life to be officialized and thus Byzantinized. Even with- 
in the last thirty years they have, outside Bismarck, produced not 

single great political personality. We see a number of hard, 
steady, and honest workers; but not a single great personality. 
The over-bureaucratization of the whole of political life in Germany 
leaves, as a rule, little elbow-room for the growth of free, un- 
trammelled, and elastic forces. Rome owed her greatness chiefly, 
as does England in our own time, to the great number of men 
who, unfettered by any bureaucratic routine, devoted all their 
strength to the great political and social problems of their country. 
‘rermany, therefore, runs the great danger of quickening but lit- 
ile the onward march of women towards the ideal, and of par- 
dlyzing the resources of her men by subjecting them to an ex- 
cessive bureaucratism.” 
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Is the Woman Worker a Frightful Failure P 


THERE seems to be current some misunderstanding of the re- 
markable article, “'The Truth About Women in Industry,” con- 
tributed by Mrs. Flora McDonald Thompson to the May number 
of the North American Review. Nobody knows better than Mrs. 
Thompson, whe herself is a successful journalist, that it would 
be absurd to describe every woman who undertakes to support 
herself by mental and physical work as a failure. No such term 
would be applicable to George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, or George 
Eliot. Neither would Mrs. Thompson dream of asserting that a 
woman who has neither a father, a husband, nor a brother to sup- 
port her should be debarred from attempting to earn a livelihood 
in any field of industry. She is not. writing, however, from a 
sympathetic or humanitarian view-point. She is constrained to 
eliminate exceptions, because she is endeavoring to formulate a 
general rule from the view-point of political economy. She is 
not the first feminine politico-economist, but it must be admitted 
that familiarity with the principles and methods of the * dismal 
science” is seldom exhibited by the agitators for the so-called 
“ emancipation ” of women. 

The question mooted by Mrs. Thompson is this: What would 
be the effect on wages, salaries, and earnings if the movement for 
woman’s “ emancipation ” were triumphant all along the line; that 
is to say, if every field of industry, intellectual and physical, were 
thrown open to her, and if the opportunities thus offered were 
turned to fullest account? Is it not evident that while the demand 
for labor in any given field of industry would remain constant— 
or increase very slowly with the increase of population—the supply 
of labor would be doubled by the influx of the gentler sex? It 
would inevitably follow that the price of labor would be cut down 
at least one-half, even if it were not driven lower through the 
stress of competition. At present the wages paid to a masculine 
toiler in any field of industry are practically calculated on the 
assumption that he will have to support himself, a wife, and at 
least two children. But, it may be said, though we admit that 
wages would be cut one-half by the entrance of women into the 
labor-market, yet, if the wages earned by a man and his wife 
were put together in a common fund, there would still be avail- 
able about the same amount of money for the support of the 
family. Those who make this assertion overlook, as Mrs. Thomp- 
son points out, that, even if a man and his wife could between 
them earn as much as the husband now earns single-handed, their 
joint earnings would not go so far, for the reason that the cost 
of living would be increased. If a married woman had to work 
outside of her home from eight to ten hours a day during six days 
a week, it is obvious that some one would have to be hired to look 
after the children and the household. Some one would have to 
be paid to do the work performed by a wife and mother under ex- 
isting conditions. There will thus be left from the joint wage 
fund a smaller fraction for nourishment, clothing, shelter, and the 
refinements of life. There is another point of view from which 
the husband practically suffers injustice through the entrance of 
his wife into the labor-market. Mrs. Thompson reminds us that 
while the wife’s earnings might make good to the husband and 
the family a part at least of what the household loses by her 
want of application to household pursuits, yet whether her earn- 
ings shall be employed in this way is entirely optional with her; 
and it is a matter of common observation that, in general, she 
feels that what she earns is her own, to the exclusion of any right 
in it on the part of her husband. She does not perceive that, in 
equity, she is bound to yield her husband a right in her earnings 
equal to the cost of her support, and equal to the amount of the 
extra expense which the household undergoes through her engaging 
in outside business. 

There seems to be conclusive evidence that the entrance of woman 
into the field of industry has not been an economical success; and 
that, for woman herself, it has had mischievous physiological con- 
sequences. A special committee appointed in New York to in- 
quire into the condition of one hundred thousand families, each of 
which was dependent on a woman’s earnings, reported that these 
earnings did not exceed, on an average, sixty cents a day. As for 
the effect of work outside of the heme on woman’s physical or- 
ganism, the statistics collected by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor indicate that her constitution is so ill adapted to men’s 
work that her choice of occupation should be legally restricted. 
The reproductive organs in particular are injured by the strain 
of men’s labor, and the human race deteriorates in consequence of 
woman’s impaired physical ability to perform the maternal fune- 
tion. Indeed, the woman who aims to be a producer of wealth 
cannot logically be expected to bear children. This truth is clear- 
ly brought out by Mrs. Thompson. She recognizes that maternity 
would interrupt the woman worker’s “ career,’ while the demands 
of business are such that the chances would be against her making 
a success of her children. In the modern scheme of economics for 
women maternity is an error, almost a crime. Mrs. Thompson 


herself, for instance, as a journalist, is subject to business law. 
An editor will not wait for copy because a writer’s child is sick. 
A newspaper must go to press in spite of the fact that one of its 
It is not the demands of the 


contributors has a baby in arms. 
























































family, but the demands of the editor and the paper, that a fem- 
inine journalist is bound to heed. If she neglects her work, there 
are others ready to seize it, and they will get it. The editor will 
not be touched by any exhibition of fine maternal solicitude that 
may be put forward as a pretext for neglect of business. 

What, then, have been, and are likely to be, the consequences of 
the movement which aims to throw open all the fields of industry 
to women? They are summed up briefly by Mrs. Thompson. For 
instance: The practice of so-called economic independence has 
achieved for woman financial results indicated by the depressing 
fact that her average earnings are less than a dollar a day. The 
effect of the practice on the economic interests of the community 
is to lessen efficiency and to increase the cost of production. The 
effect upon the woman herself is to impair her physical fitness for 
the maternal function, and to subject her to a false system of 
education which mentally and morally unfits her for what should 
be her economic office in the family. Finally, the effect upon so- 
ciety is to promote pauperdom, both by increasing the expense of 
living and by robbing men of the responsibility which gives them 
force and success in their natural office of exclusive dispenser of 
wealth to the family. 





Two Men of Peace 


In January, 1894, Hungarians of all classes and factions united 
in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the commencement of 
Maurus Joékai’s literary career. We turn back now to the records 
of that event and read such expressions as these: To him, more 
than to any other living patriot, Hungary owes her well-being; 
his books, and the spirit of the author manifested in them, made 
for a splendid national regeneration. And again it was written 
that the man who was the centre of a national demonstration was 
not rewarded because he had been a great soldier or an eminent 
statesman—although, to be sure, military and political campaigns 
formed part of his long and varied experience—but he was _ re- 
warded because his books had given artistic form to the suffer- 
ings and the aspirations of his people, crystallizing the national 
sentiments. During that half-century he had written 350 vol- 
umes: his energy was as prodigious as the influence he exerted 
was noble. And his lifework might well have been regarded as 
complete at that time. ‘In triumphs,” Browning’s “ Patriot ” re- 
minds us, “ people have dropped down dead.” J6kai, however, con- 
tinued to live for more than a decade, his death occurring on the 
5th of this month, when he was seventy-nine years of age; and to 
the last he was a man whom Hungarians—all who read the Magyar 
language and many who could not read a word of it—delighted to 
honor, though it was not exactly “ roses, roses, all the way,” since 
a certain amount of reaction was observed, and was, indeed, in- 
evitable, after that extraordinary outburst of popular favor in 
Pesth ten years ago. 

On the same day, May 5, another man of almost boundless en- 
ergy—who also cultivated an art of peace during more than half 
a century, and whose name is inseparably connected with the 
latest heroic period of his native land—died at Munich. We refer 
to Franz von Lenbach, the great German portrait-painter. It has 
been truly said by one of his biographers that Lenbach’s char- 
acteristic talent—a positiveness in modelling and a quick and sure 
perception of that which is individual in any phenomenon, distin- 
guishing it from all others of its class—was shown even in some 
of the portraits that he made before he was fifteen. The devel- 
opment of this gift of nature into the perfect mastery belonging 
to his later years the world owes in large measure to the artist’s 
power of physical endurance: his burden of hard work that would 
have seemed too heavy for ordinary shoulders was always carried 
so lightly that there was strength to spare for studies in new fields. 
His was, in point of fact, the strength of a sturdy Bavarian peasant, 
‘for he was born (December 13, 1836) in the market-town of 
Schrobenhausen. While it was not his mission to inspire great 
movements in Germany, he did more than any other German, or 
all others combined, to depict for the benefit of coming generations 
the chief persons in the history of his country during his life- 
time. If (unlike Jokai in this) he did not in any sense make his- 
tory, he at least made some of its best illustrations. And, like 
Jékai, Lenbach grew to be the pride of his own good city and coun- 
try. For a long time his villa was a favorite place of meeting for 
people of distinction in Munich. In that part of the world his 
has been the impressive central figure in demonstrations of pop- 
ular appreciation. 





Oxford Transplanted to Chicago 


Ir is announced that Chicago University, at an expense of 
$2,000,000, is to alter its type of institutional life and set up on 
the shores of Lake Michigan another Oxford. It reminds one of 
Leland Stanford’s question to President Eliot after he had looked 
Harvard over, asking how many million dollars it would take to 
set up another Harvard in southern California. Nevertheless, the 
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statement is not without its interest, as it points out clearly that 
President Harper and his colleagues are realizing, as President 
Prichett of the Institute of Technology has realized since he came 
to Boston, that there are certain moral and spiritual gains that 
come with a distinctly college life and the dormitory its common 
home atmosphere which no institution existing without them in a 
large city can have. If, therefore, in due time the many students 
of the institution which Mr. Rockefeller has made possible are to 
have a more secluded and intensified academic life in separate col- 
leges within the university, it will be because it has been found 
that attending lectures, working in laboratories, and taking degrees 
does not make up the whole of a liberal education, and that there 
is need of those conditions of daily human intercourse between 
older and younger men, and men with common ideals which no sys- 
tem such as now obtains in most of our universities located in 
cities can provide. 

The details of the new University of Chicago scheme are not 
disclosed yet, but it has been said that the differentiations be- 
tween the several colleges which are to be set up are to be arbitrary. 
That is one group of students interested in art will live and work 
together, those interested in science will do likewise, and those 
interested in literature will inhabit another set of dormitories and 
make another nucleus. An arbitrary division like this is easy, but 
is it natural, and will it conduce to the broadest culture ideal? 
Not so have the differentiations between ‘the colleges at the Eng- 
lish universities come to pass. , 

This move at the University of Chicago coming so soon after 
the announcement of a not dissimilar pedagogical ideal held by 
Princeton’s new president, and after the setting up of a new sys- 
tem of tests for scholarships and fellowships at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where the emphasis is to be laid on moral and physical 
qualifications as well as on intellectual attainments, seems to in- 
dicate a wave of reaction against the individualistic and _pre- 
dominating intellectual standards which have dominated our higher 
educational life under the positive influence of President Eliot and 
Harvard University. The new ideal, or rather, the renewed em- 
phasis on an old ideal involves the finding of great humanists once 
more as leaders of youth, as mem who can preside over the col- 
leges within the university, and shape youth as Jowett did at 
Baliol by daily intercourse in the common living-room or in the 
quiet of the master’s study. It will be comparatively easy for 
President Harper to find brick and stone for his new dormitories 
and men to carry the scheme out on its executive side. But it 
will not be so easy for him to find the men who can preside over 
the destinies of these colleges. Still longer must he wait for that 
atmosphere to gather around them which so insensibly yet so pow- 
erfully alters the lives of men who enter the classic shades of Ox- 
ford. 





The Democratic Presidential Candidate 


Wuo will be the Democratic Presidential nominee 
Is the question that now agitates the soul 
Of the part who, on the making 
Of a slate, is cogitating 
In the interest of the Democratic whole. 


There is Gorman, bland of manner, deep of purpose, bold in deed: 
The leader of a recusant cabal. 
But his boom has gone to pieces—- 
He made one too many speeches 
On the subject of the Panama Canal. 


Now Hearst has in his bonnet the Presidential bee; 
And he sets a most exhilarating pace; 
But the color of his “ Journal” 
In décolleté diurnal, 
Lends a “ Yellow Peril” feature to the race. 


Bryan’s usefulness is over, his friends are forced to say, 
And the issue that he represents is dead; 
Underneath the golden daisies 
Let us bury him, and raise his 
Cross of Gold—in retribution—at his head. 


Now “the Judge” is wise and wary, large of thought and grave 
of mien, 
He presents the endless silence of the Sphynx. 
What he’s said and done is history, 
But the everlasting mystery 
That worries all his friends is—what he thinks. 


Then there’s Harrison and Olney, Gray, McClellan, Williams, Folk: 
Men of Presidential timber all and each; 
But looking them all over, 
Many think that good old Grover 


Is the great and only pebble on the beach. 
Norris BULL. 






























































































Russian Troops starting for the Far East—-Cossacks Entraining at Orenburg 


A Battery of Russian Artillery preparing to start for the Front 


RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO THE SCENE OF WAR—THE 
DEPARTURE OF REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE FRONT 


With the defeat of the Russians on the Yalu and the reported isolation of Port Arthur by the Japanese, the nced of sending continued 
reinforcements to the scene of action becomes imperative. The photographs show cavalry and artillery starting for the front 
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Japanese Cavalry starting on an Expedition An Infantry Troop in Marching Order 























Infantry in Position for Firing A Detachment of Infantry in the Field 





SNAP-SHOTS OF JAPANESE TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


The photographs give some interesting views of the Mikado’s troops at the front. With the advance of the Japanese on Rus- 
sia’s strongholds in Manchuria, interest centres in the land forces rather than in the navy. Recent reports of the advance of 
the Japanese army on Port Arthur estimate the number of men already landed on the Liao-tung Peninsula as over 20,000 


From stereographs copyright, 1904, by H. C. White & Co. 
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William Randolph Hearst 





By Charles E, Russell, of the Chicago “American” 


BOUT two o’clock of the hottest night of the famous hot 
summer of 1896, when all New York sweltered and the 
breathless air dripped with a rank humidity, a young 
man ran at fierce speed down the middle of Park Row. 
The panting wayfarers about the Bridge entrance and the 

tired newspaper men homeward bound looked at the running fig- 
ure with manifest discomposure; his hot haste and hard work 
seemed to raise the temperature. He was a good-looking young 
man, -well dressed, and, except for his exertions in such an at- 
mosphere, apparently sane. He carried a straw hat in one hand 
and an open newspaper in the ether, and wholly oblivious of dis- 
paraging comment, he held his way to the Tribune Building, up 
the steps of which he bounded three at a time, and disappeared. 

I had never seen him before, but I knew from certain descrip- 
tions that this was W. R. Hearst, the new proprietor of the New 
York Journal. The next day Park Row buzzed with the cause 
of his feat of unseasonable athletics. It was so simple that it 
made men laugh and stare; yet nothing could have been more 
characteristic. Reading his paper on his way home from the office 
he had found something he did not like. With him there had been 
no time to waste in waiting for street-cars or cabs. From almost 
Chatham Square he had run to his office to have the error cor- 
rected in the next edition. 

The incident had the true character color in more than one 
way. It was typical of the man’s utter absorption in the “work in 
hand, in which he was conscious of neither labor nor physical dis- 
comfort, typical of the indomitable resolution that is not balked 
by obstacles, because it does not stop to weigh them, and mostly 
typical of the tireless energy that, with very unusual gifts and 
capacity, have put Mr. Hearst in a position of unique and brilliant 
journalistic success. 

Whether we like or dislike the success or whatever we may 
think of the means by which it has been achieved, as a fact it 
has passed beyond dispute. ‘To be, at the age of forty-one years, 
the proprietor of eight prosperous daily newspapers, reaching in 
a chain from Beston by New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
to Los Angeles, to have created these properties, sometimes from 
nothing, sometimes from the most unpromising materials, to ad- 
dress every day millions of attentive readers scattered over prac- 
tically every State in the Union, may fairly be looked upon as a 
commercial and intellectual achievement without a parallel. In 
an industrial and peaceful age it is something like the constructive 
successes of a Tamburlaine in an age of violence, and nothing even 
in the traditions of old-time empire-building or in our own records 
of great fortunes and great enterprises is more expressive of per- 
sistent and formidable force. 

Even this, however, is not quite all the story. The Hearst in- 
novations in newspaper-making may be said, to have revolution- 
ized the business. They have affected in some degree at least 
practically every newspaper in the United States, even the news- 
papers most conscientiously and bitterly opposed to “ yellow jour- 
nalism.” They have invaded Europe and South America, and it 
is an odd reflection that the cliff-dweller in the high houses of 
Cenoa and the clerk at Hongkong are now entertained by ideas 
whereof the seeds were sown twenty years ago by a shy and re- 
served American youth just out of college. The influence of the 
new methods can be seen in London, the citadel of conservatism, 
as certainly as in Chicago; in Naples and Honolulu as in Los 
Angeles. The successful newspaper of Milan is very “ yellow,” 
in Bucharest is a daily journal modelled upon Hearst’s New York 
American. To have laid touch in this unerring fashion and alone 
on what is evidently a universal though unsuspected nerve of hu- 
man interest, vibrating wherever men toil and read—could there 
be a more curious example of the precision and instinct of suc- 
cess? 

What manner of man is this, then, that has compassed these 
astonishing achievements and affected in so many ways the super- 
ficial interests of so many diverse peoples? As different as you 
can imagine from any ideal of him discernible in his newspapers. 
His newspapers, indeed, seem always to be shouting or roaring 
about something, always to be in a state of ferment and tension. 
The man that makes them is so quiet and modest of manner, so 
low of voice, of such an impeceable calm and grave, deferential 
courtesy, that, fresh from the reading of a howling extra, the patent 
incongruity of maker and product is to most persons that see him 
for the first time not less than a shock. 

If you were to go into his working-room in the Journal office 
any afternoon when he is not in Congress, you would see him bent. 
over his desk intent on a bundle of proofs or a bunch of reports, 
and at the first glance he would seem to you too young and too 
inexperienced to have been the creator of enormous properties and 
the potential champion of new ideas. But presently, if your expe- 
rience were like that of most other visitors, you would begin to 
have an odd sense of duality as you looked at him, an odd sense 
of observing two men in one, such a sense as you have when you 
study a composite photograph, for instance. The quiet manner, 
frank and genial glance, and mildly abstracted air are of one man; 
back of these, and apparently of no kin with them, you begin to 
notice the long, powerful jaw; the firm mouth, with lines that 
show how habitually it is clenched; the steady, cool blue eyes; 
the resolute expression, with its curious indications of old com- 
bats: the extraordinary distance from the point of the chin to the 
crown of the head, and the head itself well developed in the re- 
gions of reflection and firmness. All these are of the other man, 
whose essential characteristic is obviously power. 


‘few friends among the rich. 
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This impression of latent power is augmented when he rises 
to receive you, for it is expressed again in another way in his 
towering height, broad shoulders, deep chest, and great fist; a 
well-set-up man (in spite of the cartoonists, who habitually rep- 
resent him as slight), both muscular and easy, as if he might have 
had much to do with parallel-bars and dumb-bells, wholesome of 
face, wide-eyed, brown-haired, clean-shaven. He is six feet and 
an inch in height; he weighs 200 pounds. 

As you talk with him you will infallibly take note of his 
eyes, large, luminous, and with an expression both keen and. kind- 
ly.. You will not escape noticing them, because they will look 
straight at you all the time you are speaking to him and he is 
speaking to you, and they will give you a peculiar and rather sat- 
isfactory suggestion that their owner is giving his full attention 
to every word you say and expects you to pay heed no less to his 
own remarks. If he becomes very much interested in what you say 
he will manifest his absorption by slightly tipping his chair back 
and absent-mindedly drumming with his finger-tips on the chair 
rails. You will note that he has an admirable habit of brevity 
in his observations; indeed, otherwise he would scarcely get through 
with the business he transacts; that for all his gravity he has good 
store of clean, dry wit, and when he pleases a rather remarkable 
facility in epigrammatic expression. It will probably appear that 
he knows men, knows affairs, knows history, and on questions of 
national policy he has postive opinions that he does not hesitate 
to declare. 

But to apprehend the real man and rightly to gauge (or guess) 
the secret of his success it is necessary to understand. his career, 
some features of which must seem to the worldly intelligence suf- 
ficiently unreasonable. He was born, it should be remembered, 
to a very great fortune, and in the natural order of things 
he had nothing to do except enjoy his wealth, and no heavier 
burden to bear than the dignified ease of its management. He 
might have shone among the class in this country similarly sit- 
uated and with similar employments, for his father was a United 
States Senator, his Virginia family is old and honorable. But 
from the first the ordinary avocations and amusements of the 
wealthy seemed to have nothing to attract him. He promptly sold 
the stable of horses he inherited, and has never taken the least 
interest in the turf or in any other sport. He does not care for 
yachting; for the diversions of society he has not shown the slight- 
est inclination; he does not dance, he does not go to parties or 
balls; he does not go to Newport; for a multi-millionaire, he has 
He lives from choice in an unpre- 
tentious old house in an unfashionable quarter. His closest asso- 
ciates have been newspaper men. His manner of life is the sim- 
plest. He cares nothing about display, keeps no carriage, drives 
an automobile to get fresh air, goes to the theatre to study what 
interests and delights people, and seems to find some kind of un- 
intelligible amusement in his daily labors. To work hard, to study 
out intricate problems of newspaper detail, to get circulation and 
keep it, and to be anxious about many matters seems to be his ideal 
of existence. He might have led a life of comfort and rational en- 
joyment; instead he deliberately chose to involve himself in the 
most arduous and exacting of all human activities, in the busi- 
ness whose alternate symbols of toil and rest are a treadmill and 
a nightmare. 

For this unusual, not to say erratic, choice there were, doubt- 
less enough, good reasons. We go customarily with much avidity 
to the task of analyzing a man’s motives, but no work of human 
ingenuity is harder. In this case we know that from boyhood he 
had entertained rapt illusions about journalism. At Harvard he had 
crashed into it, editing the Crimson, and setting all its traditions 
at naught with some genial novelties still well remembered. Once 
out of college, he importuned his father to buy for him the San 
Francisco Examiner, a junk-heap relic of Pacific-coast journalism, 
moribund, but with boundless capacity for losing money. Senator 
Hearst took it, I think, as a kind of plaything. Immediately the 
young man began to turn the coast cities topsy-turvy with a new 
kind of journalism. He sprang at the task with an insatiable ap- 
petite for hard work, toiling as one that has his dinner to earn, 
learning the business in its small details, and soon from the rat- 
tling of the dry bones the youthful magician evolved the begin- 
nings of a great circulation and great profits. 

I am aware that in all this is no adequate reason for his ob- 
sessions. He did not need money. The Hawaminer’s profits were” 
nothing to him. The kind of a paper he was making could add 
no whit to a rich man’s social prestige, and speedily brought 
forth a fine crop of enemies. It plunged him into a long, expensive, 
and often hazardous warfare with strong corporations, and en- 
tailed incessant labor and a load of cares most men would have 
gone far to escape. In the current phrase, what was there in it 
for him? 

Nothing was so far from Hearst’s mind in those days as that he 
should ever be the owner of a continental chain of newspapers 
except that he should ever be a candidate for public office. It was 
not ambition of either kind that spurred him on. No man ever 
does anything from one motive, though we are constantly assuming 
that he ought to be of one piece. Doubtless the excitement of 
contest was something, the naked joy of success was something, 
the sheer love of the business was something, the allurement of 
the hazard was something, the gratification naturally belonging 
to a hard-won achievement was something. I give full weight to 
all these, but mixed with all, and with contending weakness and 
strength as in all men, was something else more powerful than any 














































































































of these, and to explain which it is necessary here to make a 
digression. 

I once saw this even-poised, self-contained man thrash a Naples 
cabman for beating a horse, and once, with a dangerous glitter 
in his eyes, face down a crowd of Apulian peasants that he thought 
were maltreating an unfortunate man. Often I have seen him stop 
in the street and turn to watch out of sight a limping horse, a 
stray dog, or a man in trouble. These were the surface indica- 
tions of a trait that will be clearly appreciable from a more con- 
spicuous illustration. 

The news of the great Galveston flood in 1900 reached us on one 
of the few nights when Mr. Hearst did not come to the office. 
I awakened him at his house with a telephone call about three 
o’clock and told of the appalling magnitude of the disaster. His 
first question was about relief measures, whereas our anxieties 
had been wholly centred on the problem of getting news from a 
town cut off from communication with the world. As he stood 
there talking into the telephone the idea of the relief trains to 
start that night seemed 
to come to him by in- 
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has a largely idealistic notion of the mission of journalism to be 
of use in the world, and this generous idealism (inherited, doubt- 
less, from his mother, whom he closely resembles) is the one 
and only motive for his sympathetic attitude toward labor-unions 
and his persistent championship of the interests of toilers. 

Late in 1895 he went to New York and bought the old New 
York Journal, an ill-favored rag of a newspaper, formerly devoted, 
as Mr. Bennett once said, to the delectation of love-sick chamber- 
maids. All his wise friends attempted to dissuade him, for they 
assured him the task of rejuvenating such a property in such a 
field was hopeless. 

“Why, that paper will, cost you a million dollars a year,” one 
of them concluded, solemnly. 

“A million dollars a year, eh?” said Mr. Hearst in that quiet 
way of his. “Well, then, I can publish it for twenty years, 
can’t 1?” 

Dismal prophecies resounded on all sides. I cannot now recall 
one voice that uttered anything but predictions of absolute failure. 
Indeed, the problem he 
faced was enough to 





spiration. He sketched 
it out. 

I said that the time 
was too short, that the 
public would not be 
aroused to the full ex- 
tent of the disaster, that 
it would not be possible 
to get subscriptions 
started in less’ than 
forty-eight hours. He 
said: 

“Why do you want to 
wait for the public? We 
will do it ourselves.” 

I objected that the 
cost would be enormous 
and the results from a 
newspaper point of view 


very small. He said: 
“Never mind about 
the cost; never mind 


about the results. If we 
wait for organized relief 
those people will starve 
or die of their hurts. 
Wire the plan to the 
Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco offices, and _ tell 
them to get to work on 
the same lines; wire 
Winifred Black at Den- 
ver to go; send men out 
to get the doctors and 
supplies and have every- 
thing rounded up at four 
o’clock this afternoon.” 
He seemed to have the 
plan at his fingers’ ends, 
the best men for each di- 
vision of the work, what 
was to be done and how 
to do it, and, indeed, the 
points were so well cov- 
ered in that ten min- 
utes’ conversation over 
the telephone that it was 
unnecessary to devise 
anything beyond. The 
several trains were pre- 
pared in New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, 








daunt the most sanguine. 
The field seemed filled 
with well-established and 
extremely able newspa- 
pers, each adequately 
supplying its own con- 
stituency in its own way, 
so that the mind of man 
could not suggest a va- 
riety of taste not pro- 
vided for. To compete 
with any one of these 
journals in its own spe- 
cialty was merely to di- 
vide a constituency. It 
was because they knew 
these facts so well that 
all experienced newspa- 
per men foretold disaster. 
But the young man had 
been thinking; he had 
planned his campaign as 
carefully and faultlessly 
as von Moltke had 
planned the invasion of 
France. Moreover, he 
had an idea, and ideas 
are success. His idea 
was that, comparing the 
census returns of popula- 
tion with the total cir- 
culation of all the news- 
papers in New York, 
there was a hiatus. That 
is to say, obviously a 
great many people in the 
metropolitan district did 
net read any newspaper. 
So his plan embraced ma- 
king newspaper - readers 
of these. 

Now, it must be ad- 
mitted that, simple as 
this seems, no one had 
thought of it before, and 
the working out of the 
terms of the problem was 
the basis of the Hearst 
triumph. The manner of 
the appeal was_ the 
superstructure. Mr. 
Hearst had come to the 








and all left on time. In 
its way it was flawless 
generalship. To para- 
phrase a little, I might 
say that it was mag- 
nificent, but it was not journalism. It helped Galveston, but was 
never of the slightest advantage to the Hearst newspapers— 
though I have reason to believe that Mr. Hearst did not at any 
time consider that. 

Men that had been with him in San Francisco were reminded 
then of the night he came into the Examiner office and heard of 
« man that had been seen on a half-submerged rock in the bay, 
with the tide rising and certain to overwhelm him. In the office 
they were wondering how he got there. 

“What difference does it make how he got there?” Mr. Hearst 
cut in. “Get him off first and find out afterward. Charter tugs, 
call for volunteers, and save his life—that’s the main thing.” 
'hey went out with the tugs (it was a wild night), and rescued 
the man just before the seas rose over the rock. The waves had 
whipped the clothes from his back. He was a poor fisherman whose 
boat had been lost in the storm. 

From these incidents may be inferred that strong development 
of the sympathetic and sentimental side of this character that has 
heen the first impelling force in his career. Rightly or wrongly, 
he was convinced that he had a mission to fight for the weak, to 
represent the unrepresented, to better conditions, to protect the 
unprotected, and to do something for the class that he continually 
designated in his editorials as “the less fortunate.” He had and 
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conclusion that to try to 


reach these possible 
readers with any such 
newspaper as was then 


published in New York 
Furthermore, nothing could be more certain 
than that with such a paper as the highly educated class would 
read with delight he would be, to the people he desired to reach, 
a lost voice in the wilderness. Hence he gradually evolved the 
whole system of typographical emphasis, and unusual methods 
that we vaguely call “yellow journalism,” by which the enor- 
mous circulations of his newspapers have been achieved. 

It is too late now to consider very seriously whether some of 
us like or dislike. “ yellow journalism.” It is an accomplished 
fact in the world’s history; it has come to stay; it is in news- 
paper publishing (and sociology) as certain a discovery as the 
cathode ray was in science. What was true of the New York dis- 
trict has been found substantially true of every other community 
from Hongkong to Budapest, from Winnipeg to Buenos Ayres. 
The new readers were found, they became enthusiastic supporters 
of the Hearst style of journalism, and day after day this man ad- 
dresses such an audience as no other man has ever had to listen 
to him. And unless we adopt the theory that only the wealthy 
and the college-bred are to have a voice, the kind of journalism 
that he instituted is exactly as respectable and desirable as any 
other. 

Reflective persons will not need to be told that without very un- 
usual qualities of mind no man could achieve such a success in the 


































































































































face of such obstacles. The first of these mental attributes in 
the case of Mr. Hearst is his power of abstract concentration, 
in which he excels all men IL have met and most men I have 
read of. 

Ile can lose self, environment, and all things else in any subject 
he considers, and hang upon it with an attention that seems both 
unwavering and unwearying. It is not, I suppose,.what would be 
called a trained mind, and yet L have never known of any proposi- 
tion on any subject that it would not envelop, anacondalike, and 
presently squeeze out the essence of its principle. - It can think in 
the roar and clatter of a newspaper office as readily as in absolute 
quiet, and I believe no man has known it to be flustered by any 
emergency, even (as happened once in San Francisco) when facing 
a homicidal maniac. 

Patience and a tireless persistence that never turns aside and 
never admits any obstacle to be permanent, have stood him in good 
stead in the fights he has made.“ Old Never Let Up,” he has been 
called (not disagreeably) in some of his offices for his habit 
of unceasing purpose. Oddly enough in a man of such vigor and 
resolution, he has no personal resentments and (a fact that would 
redeem a multitude of faults) has never used the great power of 
his papers to gratify a personal spite. 

He is greedy of labor and incapable of fatigue. His daily 

routine when he is in New York is something like this: He break- 
fasts at one o'clock, having previously devoured all the morning 
newspapers and made mental notes on their contents, for he has 
mastered the trick, so awe-inspiring to the uninitiated, of reading 
a column in three glances. At three o’clock he appears at his office 
and until seven he is in consultation with the officers of his 
ship. 
These come, one after another, with reports and suggestions and 
to get his instructions. He listens and says little, but what he says 
is usually of the heart of the matter. He knows the business 
oilice as thoroughly as the editorial room; over the leased telegraph 
wires he directs his papers in Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles as minutely as in New York. He keeps his hand on all 
departments, and almost the only thing that ruffles his steady 
temper is to have any movement initiated anywhere without his 
consent. 

The details of these employments are, of course, many and ex- 
acting, and I think even the men that have been with him longest 
never quite understand how he brings to each day a fresh interest 
in tiresome matters of rote. He wants to see the editorial section 
of the Sunday paper before it goes to press; he wants to see all 
the magazine pages; he considers the comic supplement; he wants 
to know what is being done about this story of news and 
that. 

There is, I believe a general belief that his. part in the enterprise 
consists in hiring talent, and that the talent makes the news- 
papers. This suggestion always causes the men of his staff to 
smile grimly. As a matter of fact, he makes the papers himself 
—with what particularity may be guessed from the fact that he 
personally selects every line of display and head-letter type that 
appears in them, personally designs the styles of heads on the news 
articles, and personally plans their policy of make-up as well as 
opinion and procedure. When he was learning the newspaper busi- 
ness he included in his course presses and presswork, photo-en- 
graving, illustrating, stereotyping, reporting, copy-editing, and 
some other matters. For this reason an attempt to deceive him 
when anything goes wrong is likely to have features of unexpected 
and vivid interest. 

In those early days in San Francisco he used to spread the day’s 
papers on the carpet, stretch himself over them and, lead-pencil 
in hand, minutely compare article with article, item with item, 
meanwhile making copious notes. These subsequently enlivened 
the days and nights of the city editor. In a short time the “ beats ” 
recorded against the Examiner became rare. Even nowadays any 
head of a department is likely to get from him at any time a copy 
of the paper with concise comments and directions chalked upon it 


MACHINE-GUN is an instrument of warfare which gen- 

erally consists of a series of gun barrels placed in close 

proximity to each other, and provided with an apparatus 

which opens the breech, thrusts a loaded cartridge into 

position, closes the breech, fires the cartridge, and then 
extracts the empty case. They are generally operated by a lever 
or crank. 

The first machine-gun of any note was the Gatling. The 
original Gatling had ten barrels placed in a circle, with a breech 
mechanism so arranged that by turning a crank these barrels were 
successively fired, the cartridges being placed in a small hopper 
situated on the top of the gun. The Hotchkiss was*a similar gun, 
having a similar arrangement of barrels, but a totally different 
form of mechanism. The Hotchkiss system, however, was used for 
a larger type of ammunition than the Gatling. The French mitrail- 
leuse had thirty barrels. They all were loaded at the same time 
and all fired simultaneously. The recoil was so great that it had 
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in blue pencil. Some of these are of an exceedingly spirited na- 
ture. 

One of his marked papers, long preserved in the office archives, had 
the word “Dull!” in big blue capitals and crescendo emphasis 
printed all over it—with other remarks. But while he has iron- 
shod notions as to what the paper*should .be, the great strength 
and commanding skill of his generalship lie in encouraging, in- 
venting, and inspiring, not in criticising, for he has small faith 
in what are known to newspaper men as * post-mortems.” 

About seven-he goes to dinner; about eleven he returns. In- 
variably, just before the first edition of the morning paper 
goes to press he enters the composing-room, and at the sound 
of his well-known step on: the stairs the night editor groans 
in spirit. 

The New York American (as it is now called; it used to be the 
Morning Journal) is undoubtedly the:hardest paper in the world 
to make up, partly because of its intricate scheme of typographical 
and illustrational display,. and. partly for other reasons not neces- 
sary to go into here, and the last fifteen. minutes of the night in 
that composing-room are hot with haste and sickening with 
anxieties. The night editor boils up and down, his eyes roving be- 
tween his slowly filling pages and the steadily advancing clock- 
hand. 

The linotypes clatter, mallet and planer resound on_ the 
ready forms, galley-boys run to and fro with heads and _ proofs, 
the “ make-ups” yell aloud for “B 9” and “ X 24,” the incom- 
parable foreman with type in each hand hurls the first page to- 
gether; the assistant night editors fish out galleys and incessantly 
urge haste, while the traditional and fathomless abysm of “ miss- 
ing the mails” slowly unfolds before them. And then calmly into 
this seething bedlam walks the imperturbable proprietor and stands 
abstractedly studying the pages while he plays a tatoo on the 
chase with his finger-tips and the clock-hand moves on. 

The pages ready to go to press are ranged before him like the 
squares of a great checker-board, and presently in the quietest of 
voices he begins to make his plays thereon: 

“Take that out of the first page and put it on the third page. 
Drop the first page-cut. Reset your seven-column line in 48-point 
Howland—it’s too big. Please have that head rewritten; it tells 
nothing of the story. There are too many cuts on the third page; 
put one on the fifth. What is this about? Is it worth so much 
epace?. Have it cut down. Don’t use any more of that 28-point 
Ivanhoe; use Jensen or De Vinne condensed,” and so on. 

“We'll miss the mails,’ says the night editor, full of 
despair. 

“Oh no, you won’t,” says Mr. Hearst, reassuringly. “ You won’t 
miss the mails. You never miss the mails. Go ahead.” 

He stands for a few minutes watching the changes; then goes 
up-stairs to his office and waits until the first edition appears. On 
that he marks further improvements for the second edition. Then 
he studies the papers, city and out-of-town, very often writes an 
editorial. revises the editorials of other men, and between three 
and four o’clock he goes home. 

For many years he has kept this up, year in and year out. Re- 
cently he has found it advisable to take a summer vacation abroad, 
but even there he is in daily cable communication with his 
lieutenants, and bales of newspapers follow him wherever he 
goes. 

He has one abiding interest outside of the newspaper business 
and his schemes of philanthropy, and that, strange to say, is a 
passion for art. He has filled his house with a remarkable col- 
lection of infailibly chosen paintings, more than could be hung in 
a dwelling ten times as big. Among these are old masters and 
some of the finest specimens of modern schools. He has studied 
every famous painting in Europe, is an animated catalogue of the 
great galleries, and as the crowning fact of a complex character I 
may observe that no one really knows William Randolph Hearst 
that has not heard one of his illuminating discourses on the history 
or principles of art. 





e-Guns 


to be mounted in the same manner as a field-piece, on a heavy 
carriage, requiring six horses. The apparatus was clumsy, difficult 
to operate, and had a comparatively slow rate of fire. The Nor- 
denfeldt gun consists of a series of barrels arranged side by side, 
like organ-pipes. The Nordenfeldt gun generally has five barrels, 
and the mechanism is worked by a lever, the eartridges falling down 
from a hopper on the top of the arm into position, where the 
mechanism thrusts them into the barrel, fires them, and extracts 
the empty case. This gun is of great simplicity, and for a time 
went into extensive use. The Gardner gun is a similar gun, except 
that it is worked by a crank instead of by a hand lever, the rate 
of fire being about the same.° The Pratt & Whitney gun is prac- 
tically the same as the Gardner gun. 

The hand-worked machine-gun, however, has given place to a 
totally different form of arm having but one barrel, and _ is 
known as the automatic gun, which was one of my own in- 
ventions. 
























































1. Trowbridge Martin winning the Race for the “ Rockaway Cup” 




















Mr. F, Ambrose Clark taking the in-and-out Jump on “ Copper King ” Messrs. L. Trowbridge Martin, Louis Haight, and Ambrose Clark on the Scales 


SCENES AT THE STEEPLECHASE MEET OF THE ROCKAWAY 
HUNT CLUB AT CEDARHURST, LONG ISLAND 


The photographs show scenes at the Steeplechase Meet of the Rockaway Hunt Club at Cedarhurst, Long Island, on April 30. Five races were held, each for a prize. The winners were 
“ Black Bess” (Mr. 8S. Halloway up) ; “ Ringlets” (Mr. L. T. Martin up) ; “ Live Wire” (Mr. 8S. Halloway up) ; “Ben Walker” (Mr. W. C. Hayes up); and “Sir Hogany” (Mr. H. S. Page up) 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE WRECK OF THE RUSS 


An interesting snap-shot of the wreck of the “Korietz,” which was blown up by 
“Weekly,” together with a description of the events which led to her destructio 
the present condition of the wreck. In spite of the attempts that have been ™ 
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SIN GUNBOAT “KORIETZ” IN CHEMULPO HARBOR 


by Mander to avoid capture by the Japanese, was published in the May 7 issue of the 


sctio" HBC above Photograph was taken recently at close range, and gives a graphic idea of 
n mie float the gunboat, it is believed that she cannot be made fit for service again 








































































































Women as 






Educators 


By Florence Jackson 


HE United States, which, more than any other nation in 

the world except Japan, owes its speedy intellectual de- 

velopment as much to the teaching of its women as to the 

statesmanship of its men, ought not to need reminders of 

the value of women as educators. Nor should the peril 
threatened any community that excludes feminine instructors 
(merely as such) from boys’ schools require demonstration. That 
the question of the ability of women to teach boys and the sug- 
gestion to remove them from boys’ schools should have been, of 
late, the subject of any discussion, implies more than a lack of 
appreciation of what has been accomplished by the educational 
work of women in this country during the past sixty years; it 
implies an ignorance of what has been done, an ignorance also of 
the testimony history furnishes of the economic as well as intel- 
lectual worth of the feminine mind acting for and with the mind 
of youth. 

The presentation at Albany of the Lewis Educational Unifica- 
tion bill, suggested from the first a further reason for the move- 
ment to withdraw women from positions as teachers in_ boys’ 
schools, a reason of which account might have been made in the 
promulgation of the bill: namely, an attempt to exclude from the 
schools those who could not serve directly as political constituents. 
This disability in women being one it is not expedient to name, 
the attack is made against their capabilities as educators, but 
to the initiated it is plain that this is but the offered excuse for 
advising their removal, for the vacancies thus made can be filled 
by those who have votes and may be induced to use them as di- 
rected. 

It is not only in the schools that this sort of discrimination 
against women is constantly made. Some years ago it was made 
in a certain governmental department, where a woman who had, 
for seven years, discharged her duties without making a mistake, 
was displaced in favor of a man on the excuse that the work was 
too heavy for a woman. At the same time the salary for the man, 
who was assigned less than her duties, was increased by $500 a 
year. This is repeated in every line of work. 

But it is not the purpose of this article to raise political ques- 
tions. What women are doing as educators, what they have done 
to bring about the present condition of education, this, so far as 
it is possible to consider it in the space at command, is the theme. 

It is an old belief, not wholly eradicated even in this age, 
that properly women should follow no callings that take them 
outside of their homes. Yet it is an older fact that, before there 
were homes, women worked as a matter of course as men did, 
outside of them, worked for the general or individual good, not 
for the family. A savage practice followed. in a savage state be- 
fore the needs of the family were recognized? True, but a prac- 
tice and a state arising from necessity. The pendulum swings far 
before it swings back. Conditions have a way of recurring. So 
it is that in this twentieth century there are, in this country, 
5,000,000 women whose homes cannot or do not give them a liv- 
ing and whose necessities must be met from the outside. How 
meet them? If this vast number of individuals is not to become 
a menace to the general good, is not to be pauperized or rendered 
immoral, the means for self-support must be granted to each, and 
each must do what she is best fitted to do in order to render the 
proper economic returns for what she must receive. Each must 
be allowed to choose her vocation, and no hindrance must be un- 
justly placed in her way while following it. 

Of all callings teaching has been the most natural one for 
women to adopt. It is the most consistent occupation of the 
feminine nature. It therefore creates a warrant for its following. 
Not even is the care of the household so intuitively a womanly 
duty as is the care and instruction of the young. Teaching be- 
came, on this account, the first occupation women consciously 
practised. We see it exemplified to-day, in the way any young 
negro nurse-girl “minds” a baby as she gives it the first lessons 
in concentration while teaching it to beat a tattoo. 

As gradually as men improved their weapons of warfare did 
women improve their methods of instructing the young. Instinct, 
heart, and mind led their way to their own and the world’s devel- 
opment. Before systems of teaching had been dreamed of, instruc- 
tion was imparted in ways that have borne results felt, but little 
appreciated, to-day. 

It has been but a short time, comparatively, that teaching has 
been held to be a science. I remember well the first time I saw a 
book on “ methods.” It was abroad. It astonished me, for I had 
been taught in a New York college, and had been taught to teach 
without any “methods.” No doubt this was because the peri- 
patetic school was more favored when a classical course was pre- 
ferred than any other, and what rambler wants to ramble me- 
thodically ? 

But though as a science teaching has rank only in these latter 
days, it has been a systemized profession longer than can be count- 
ed, although until these latter days it has been considered a call- 
ing any one could take up who had, in turn, been instructed, not, 
it is true, on how to instruct, but in what should be learned. ° 

Max Miiller says, “When a new science is to be created, the im- 
agination of the poet is wanted even more than the accuracy of 
the scholar.” Perhaps this is why. when teaching developed into 
a science, it invited, even more than it had done before, the en- 
thusiasm of women who could throw into it an abundance of im- 
agination, though they might have less scholarship to support it. 
And if, as in Japan, the imagination of the mothers and the in- 
tellect of the women in general had created the literary language 


of the country, there would be no denying the claim for a place 
in forwarding the growth of the science of teaching. And Amer- 
ican women, if they did not create such a language have surely 
enriched the literature with their imaginative work. 

Comprehensively to consider what has been done by women as 
educators history would have to be reviewed, it is plain, from the 
earliest times, for women, with the priests, were the guides and 
instructors in many primitive races. Even among those tribes 
where women, when not detained by young children, were war- 
riors equally with men, certain of them shared in the governing, 
which, at that era, was all the instructing there was, of the peo- 
ple. Naturally, then, with the development of tribes, races, na- 
tions, women have continued to teach, though, for the most part, 
non-professionally. Such examples as classical and religious lit- 
erature shows of renowned feminine teachers who supported schools 
of thought need no mention. 

It has been reserved for our own age and our own country to 
increase the numbers of women who are to become educators by 
profession. And here the caviller will say that among all those 
who now swell the ranks of these teachers, no names stand out as 
shining lights such as were the women of old, because numbers 
must ever induce mediocrity. In proportion to the acquirement 
and development of the numbers—granted. But the whole grade 
of acquirement in a community being raised, all the workers there- 
in become more nearly equal, and are consequently less marked, 
less renowned than are the few among lower general conditions. 
The general standard of education being higher than ever before, 
supreme excellence is harder to obtain, not often achieved, which 
is not to say that this mediocrity means a low grade for the mid- 
dle value. 7 

As to the charge made that women should not become teachers 
for the reason that they only regard the profession as a make- 
shift while awaiting settlement through marriage, much may be 
said. If teaching has been done by women as a “ makeshift,” it 
has been done as often by men for that same reason. This is 
proved by the life records of many prominent men, not to mention 
those not prominent who have done tutoring and odd jobs at 
teaching to “help along.” The head of one of the large boys’ 
schools in-this State could be named as an example. Indeed, I 
think it is safe to say it is the exception when a man starts from 
his university with the intention of teaching continuously. As 
a matter of fact there are graduated as professional teachers year- 
ly a greater proportion of women than of men. That many of 
these women expect to marry, and to give up teaching when they 
do, does not imply that they mean to marry merely to escape 
teaching. It means chiefly that, in looking to the natural and de- 
sirable complementing of their natures, they recognize that the 
duties, as well as joys of wife and mother, will confine their 
activities mainly within the home. Just because teaching is a 
calling that, unlike journalism or lecturing (with which former 
articles in these columns have dealt), cannot now be entered with- 
out training for it, those women who take it up are more apt than 
not to continue its pursuit, for even marriage does not always in- 
terfere with its prosecution. 

Among the 5,000,000 women in the United States who, outside 
of domestic service, are self-supporting, are many married women. 
These continue their labors because their wage is needed in the 
support of their families; there are many widows who are left 
with the entire responsibility of families. This army of women 
is distributed in all the professions and numerous callings of lesser 
pretension. While untrained workers form the greater proportion 
of the number, of the trained workers the majority is composed of 
teachers. This, in spite of the fact that the trained teacher is a 
“modern convenience ”—that places in which to pursue train- 
ing have not been established two generations. It speaks well 
for the willingness of the sex to acquire “methods” that the 
training-schools have been so quickly received. This should surely 
remove one reproach: that of dislike to system in work—by the 
way, a most controvertible one if a housekeeper’s proverbially 
scrupulous rules are considered. Another reproach to a woman 
attempting to teach, society removed when it acquiesced at last in 
the open following, by women, of callings necessary to insure their 
support. Nor is this so recent a concession as to be forgotten. 
One of my own teachers came to New York to follow the pro- 
fession, because in her city—Philadelphia—she was socially de- 
classed by becoming self-supporting, and this not two decades ago. 

In spite, then, of these difficulties in pursuing the profession of 
educator, the numbers who enter it, the still greater numbers who 
prepare for it, show the esteem in which it is held by those who 
follow it. Also the time and expense (even with the free tuition) 
required to prepare for it and gain the first entrance into it go 
to prove that teaching is not adopted as a ‘“ makeshift” calling; 
which may likewise be refuted by the fact above stated, that out- 
side of domestic service there are in this country 5,000,000 self- 
supporting women. In New York city alone there are, between 
Bleecker Street and the Battery, 10,000 self-supporting women. If 
there are five million this year what will there be in five, in ten, 
years? Is it not plain what this means? 

It means that homes cannot be counted on as the shelter and 
support of this army of women; that there is just this number 
not in a position to be cared for; that each one of the five million 
must, in order to be of the greatest economic value to the coun- 
try, seek for the calling she is best fitted to pursue; that, having 
found the calling and having fitted herself for it. the economic 
returns to the country are reduced if she is hindered in following 
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that calling. The economic returns to the country for its ex- 
nenditure on schools cannot be more direct than in the giving out 
of that which has been received, in the teaching of that which 
has been learned, especially if the receiver, the learner, has a 
particular.aptitude for imparting knowledge. 

To those who would say that women may teach best in their 
own homes and should be content with doing so, let me again 
point to the army of five million who have no homes unless they 
earn them. Deducting from the number a tenth (a large pro- 
portion) who labor less because they need support than because 
they wish increased incomes, and we have still a formidable array 
of compulsory workers. Deduct from this remainder a proportion 
for possibly late marriages, and there is left a number equal to 
the entire population of New York that will not marry, has no 
means of support but what it earns, and by nature and ability 
and obligation must choose some calling not menial in kind. It 
is certain that the first choice, if there is any ability at all for it, 
will be teaching, both because, as above said, it is natural to the 
feminine disposition to seek to instruct, and because the work of 
teaching is adapted to constitutions not able to endure great 
physical exertion. 

Will it be judged, then, that women, more than men, are look- 
ing for a “snap” in the choice of work because the teachers’ va- 
cations are long and the school hours short? Is it forgotten that 
the pay is proportionally curtailed; that much classwork has 
to be done after hours; that the nervous strain of teaching is 
found, even by men, to demand long vacations? If physique and 
opportunity permitted, possibly many women would choose other 
callings, yet men who have the physique and may seek opportunity 
to do other things choose to teach. That men have noi taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities the universities offer in fitting them- 
selves for agricultural pursuits has lately aroused the ire of the 
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Department of Agriculture at Washington. 


\ ; The University of 
California receives from the department $75,000 a year towards 
its support, yet in a class of 150 not one man had taken a course 


in agriculture. Such a lack of interest in out-of-door callings has 
been equally remarked in Eastern universities. 

If the occupations that are of a clerkly or scholarly sort are so 
inviting to men, is it strange that they should be so to women? 
If men avoid callings that require hard physical labor, is it strange 
that women should do so? If the universities have fitted men 
students in specialties, is it strange that women working on the 
same lines should have been so fitted and be, as a consequence, 
able to use their knowledge helpfully? The division of school- 
work into specialties has been particularly liked by women. Long 
before it was generally adopted it was advocated by a woman 
who, though for forty-seven years an educator, was accustomed to 
teach all subjects nearly at once. Without following any system 
or resorting to “ methods” she would make the most unpromising 
students into comprehending Latin scholars, good grammarians 
(grammar was not, to her, merely “ English”), reflecting hists- 
rians, intelligent appreciators of literature—in short, what the 
less elegant diction of to-day would call “all-round ” students. 

There are teachers, like poets, who are born, not made—this 
woman was one of them. Every woman who teaches has not her 
gift, but some approach it, and many are richly dowered with 
ability to instruct and to inspire the desire for knowledge. How 
unjust it would be, then, to limit the field of this activity or to 
deprive young persons of either sex of influences that would be 
helpful. That any effort to prevent women from being instructors 
in boys’ schools should be opposed, no friend to advancement can 
doubt, nor that the majority of teachers are constantly giving 
forth in their work the best and highest their natures can express 
through their sympathies and their intellects, 
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Aspects of London Life 


By Sydney Brooks 


: LONDON, May 4, 1904. 

ALWAYS pity an American in London for the first time. 

He doesn’t like it and one cannot blame him. There are some 

cities like those comfortable people who are “always the 

same,” whose charm never seems to stale or vary, who are 

always apparently glad to see you, and have the happy knack 
of taking up the thread of an intermittent acquaintanceship with- 
out any outward consciousness that there has been a break at 
all—cities you can return to again and again and never without a 
placid foreknowledge of what welcome is in waiting. The sensible 
man keeps the best of them to himself, part of the essence of one’s 
enjoyment being a jealous secrecy of guardianship. Among them, 
though, on nearly every one’s list, stands Paris, the supreme in- 
stance of perpetual and unchanging fascination. Vienna, too, 
even though the jerry-builder is getting to work on it, remains in- 
tensely satisfying, in some ways the most satisfying city in Europe. 
But Paris and Vienna are common property that no one can claim 
an exclusive right in. The places one hugs to oneself with a miserly 
air of proprietorship and never talks about are the quiet back- 
water villages and hamlets and unheard-of seaside townlets scat- 
tered about England, Brittany, Holland, and northern Italy. In 
these the visitor detects a sort of personal appeal, and treasures 
them up as resting-places where he need have no fear of an after- 
math of disappointment or disillusion. There is, of course, an- 
other order of places that give out a precisely opposite effect— 
places that smite one instantaneously and for all time, but with 
repulsion instead of attraction—places one feels that if one lived 
to be a hundred and visited them every year one would only 
hate the more. Of these any one but a Chicagoan would give the 
palm to Chicago. One goes, one sees, one gathers the impression 
of immutable hideousness, of having looked upon some everlast- 
ing disfigurement of the earth’s surface, and one retreats. 
And the oftener one goes the more quickly one retreats. Im- 
pregnable in its ugliness the unhappy city strikes one and all, 
whenever it is visited, with the same uncontrollable emotions. But 
here again, as with Paris and Vienna, the first immediate im- 
pression endures. There are no second thoughts and no revisions, 
much less reversals, of opinion. Two classes of towns still remain— 
the town that “improves on acquaintance” and the town that 
charms at first and gradually wearies. London is typical of the 
first; New York of the second. 

To New-Yorkers it will sound heretical even to hint that their 
beloved city can possibly weary. And yet honesty forces me to 
admit that foreigners, Englishmen, I think, especially, do after 
a while tire of New York. Catch a foreigner at the end of his first 
three or four months on Manhattan Island, and you will find him 
a reckless enthusiast. Catch him again at the end of a year or 
eighteen months and you will find him fuller of anathemas than 
praise. At first everything finds approval, everything in particu- 
lar that London lacks. The thousand and one mechanical con- 
veniences become themes for lyrical congratulations. If you see 
an obvious Englishman on Broadway—before he has bought his 
felora and creased his trousers and learned to leave his umbrella 
at home—and also see him fumbling with a pocketbook, you may 
be sure he is composing an ode to the Elevated railroad, or the num- 
bered streets, or the telephone system, or the electric cars, or the 
“lifts,” or something of that sort. ‘“ Here,’ he will be exclaim- 
ing, “is a city where everything that machinery can do to make 
life easy and comfortable is done, and done thoroughly.” And 


then he takes to the exhilaration of the place. Its rush and swing 
act upon him as a sting and a challenge. He likes the contrast 
to the dreary drab and studied languor of London, and finds to 
his delight a half-Parisian touch in the New York atmosphere and 
a wholly American touch in its genial, bubbling hospitality. But— 
there comes a big “ but” when the novelty has worn off, a sense 
of having sacrificed to false gods, a conviction that you can have 
too much of machinery, an anxiety to find out whether anything 
lies behind. And that is just where New York begins to fail. 
An Englishman after a while finds himself brought up against a 
stony lack of suggestiveness. He comes to think of New York as 
an endless counter, a universal bargaining store. The numbered 
streets that used to please him take on a deadening Euclidian pre- 
cision. Their convenience is forgotten or accepted as a matter 
of course and only their prosiness and their air of being ruled 
off like an account-book remain.. And.then, too, an Englishman in 
New York gets to feeling himself singularly cut off from the rest 
of the world and living among echoes, half-lights, and pale re- 
flections. He ends as often as not by describing New York as a 
city of splendid provincialism. He is bored by its incapacity to 
be bored. Mr. Howells in an immortal phrase called American hos- 
pitality “inexorable.” After eighteen months of it Englishmen, 
less politely and less happily, are apt to speak of the social at- 
mosphere of New York as “ rather fussy.” 

I do not, of course, say that Englishmen are right in coming to 
these conclusions, but unquestionably a great many of them do. 
It is rather piquant that they should, if only for the reason that 
an American’s experience in London runs on precisely opposite 
lines. No foreigner can really like London to start with unless 
he has undergone a probationary course in Chicago or Pittsburg; 
and even then he will miss many of the conveniences of life that 
Americans are used to. London has to be lived in for at least two 
years to be understood and appreciated. Even a provincial Eng- 
lishman will hardly catch its note and feel himself really at home 
in less than a year. Like most other things in England it is the 
product of centuries and cannot be judged offhand. The casual 
tourist sees only the externals, and in the way of outside appear- 
ances London is about as dismal and dingy a city as could well 
be imagined. That is why so many Americans return home with 
memories only of dark streets and darker skies, slush underfoot 
and ink overhead, and a vague impression of overwhelming gloom. 
One has to shut one’s eyes to much that is obvious and unpleasant 
and penetrate diligently below the surface of things to discover its 
real charms. Even the American who settles down with the de- 
termination to see the thing out takes six months or so to shake 
off the first vivid impression that for downright discomfort Lon- 
don is hard to beat. I doubt, indeed, whether he ever quite suc- 
ceeds. It is the fate of London to repel almost as much as it fas- 
cinates.. The Londoner born and bred hates the city in which he 
lives and works only one degree less than he loves it; and will 
raise no protest if you call it a mere stretch of dirty drab by the 
side of the dazzling joyousness of New York, Paris, or Vienna— 
sullen, oppressive, hopelessly disenchanting. But while an Amer- 
ican may say and feel all this to begin with, it will not be long 
before he reaches the point of treating it as a side issue. If he 
once survives the first excruciating six weeks or six months, then 
London may safely count on enrolling another admirer in its train. 
The London fever is caught with an effort and matures slowly; 

(Continued on page 808.) 
























































































Marriages 





in Russia 


By Wolf von Schierbrand, Ph.D. 


Author of “The Kaiser’s Speeches,” “ Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness,” etc. 


* HERE is your daughter, Piotr Ivanovitch?” 
“Gone to the marriage-market in Salnykoi, your 
honor.” 
“Ah, I see. Well, Olga is a pretty girl, and I 
suppose she'll do fairly well.” 

“Yes, Sasha meant to marry her, but, you see, your honor, 
they quarreled, and, so to make matters short, she has gone 
to town. I expect she will return with the bridal crown. She 
has taken her finest things along, even the pretty silver chain.” 

“My congratulations, Piotr Ivanovitch.” 

* Respectful thanks, your honor.” 

That is a conversation between the owner of a Russian estate 
and an elderly peasant, head of a family, and starost (village 
president) in the neighboring village. The custom here referred 
to is a curious relic of the medieval past. Once it held sway in 
all Slavie countries. The brides were picked at the annual show 
held in every market town. Now it has survived in only a few 
Russian (and also in several German) districts, and it is singular 
with what tenacity the people there still cling to it. 

Perhaps the best known of these Russian marriage-markets is 
the one which takes place annually at Klui, near Moscow, and 
which has just been held with the usual success. It occurs during 
the week of Epiphany (Russian style), and all the young women 
who wish to get married in the course of the year are mustered 
in a long row in the principal street of that large and straggling 
country town. In order to make themselves attractive to the young 
men who come to see and admire them they wear nearly all their 
belongings on their backs. Their finery does not consist only of 
their best clothes, but it includes a lot of old family trinkets, some- 
times valuable scarfs, cloaks and furs, heavy silver jewelry and 
necklaces, jackets showing rows of prettily ciselated or filigree sil- 
ver buttons, and many of the girls bring even their linen and 
other domestic property along with them in gaudily painted chests 
and trunks, sitting on them like dragons watching a treasure. 

After exposing themselves for hours to the close scrutiny of 
would-be benedicts, the girls march off in a procession to church, 
there to perform at the shrine of some saint particularly potent 
in procuring connubial bliss, such as St. Chrysostom and St. 
Niazanzen, worshipful prayers. On the way to church it is not 
only permissible but good form for the young men to follow and 
accost one or the other of the girls in the way of conversation. 

It must not be supposed that this conversation is of the senti- 
mental kind. No, it is strictly “ business.” The questions and 
answers turn exclusively on such data as name and age, residence, 
dowry and possessions of parents, number of sisters and brothers, 
and practical experience in domestic or other labor. The girls, 
on their part, confine their inquiries to similar points. 

If any two of the young people think they suit one another, a 
formal visit is paid by the intended groom to the parents. But 
before the actual marriage is arranged, a number of interviews take 
place between the respective parents, every item of the trousseau 
being exacted beforehand and noted down as part of the bride’s 
dowry. 

It is said that at Klui annually a thousand brides or more are 
made. And this is but one of the Russian marriage-markets. The 
famous one in Little Russia, located at Salnykoi, near Kieff, and 
the one held every year near Vladikavkas are probably next in 
importance. The girls in Little Russia are known for their beauty, 
differing in that respect from those in central Russia, where the 
admixture of Mongolian blood betrays itself in the broad, flat 
faces and burly shapes. Girls from Little Russia, on the con- 
trary, are slender and well built, often with pretty features and 
fine eyes. Their national costume, too, is far more picturesque. 
As brides they wear a bridal crown, which is usually an heirloom 
in the family of well-to-do peasants, and which often represents 
a value quite considerable. In other respects, however, the man- 
ners of the wooers show a striking resemblance to those of the 
far interior of Russia. 

To a stranger in Russia, however, the ancient marriage-mar- 
ket conducted every year on St. John’s day on the plains near 
Viadikavkas, a town of considerable importance on the north- 
western slope of the Caucasus Range, and not far from the Dniepr, 
is by all odds of greatest interest. Vladikavkas stands in the 
centre of a region inhabited by a score of different races— 
Kirghiz, Tartar, Georgian, Lesghian, Armenian, Russian proper, 


Kalmuck, Abchasian, ete. The broad steppes stretching along the 
Dniepr and Dniestr are fertile, and enjoy a mild climate, immense 
herds of cattle are grazing under the supervision of steeple-hatted 
Kirghiz herdsmen, astride of fiery ponies, shaggy-coated but fleet, 
and armed with lances having dull points and intended for goads. 

In this district of comparative plenty, agriculturally one of 
the richest in Russia, brides and grooms are likewise plentiful. 
And, as I said, the marriage-market near Vladikavkas does a 
thriving business. The Kirghiz are, above ail, horsemen, every 
one of them, even the women and children, riding bareback or on 
saddles from the day they first begin to crawl. Thus, too, a Kir- 
ghiz bride’s dowry consists, above all, of nimble-footed horses, 
and as the breed of them there is very fine, that section of the 
marriage-market reserved for the Kirghiz is -ealeulated to enchant 
the eye of a lover of horseflesh. But these girls bring their future 
husbands also fine rugs of their own weaving, as well as clothes 
of choice texture. On a bargain being struck between the Kirghiz 
wooer and his future helpmeet, the chosen one at once is compelled 
by custom to don her bridal cap. This is a very curious-looking 
object, conical in shape and about two feet high, and from its 
top hangs down in loose folds her bridal veil. Seated on her 
horse such a bride presents a most picturesque appearance. Her 
bosom is usually covered with huge coins, silver and gold, and 
each suspended from a little metal loop. 

The mode of choosing a bride alone does not differ materially 
from that in vogue in other parts of Russia. With the Kirghiz, 
too, “ business ” precedes sentiment, and love-lorn swains have often 
been known to meet with final rejection on the part of intended 
father-in-laws just for the sake of a trifling bit or two more of 
demanded dowry. 

The Lesghians, too, are drivers of sharp matrimonial bargains. 
To see them, both men and women, in their handsome and stri- 
king garb, tall, slim, sinewy, and with fine dark hair and eyes, 
one would not think that in the matter of choosing a wife or a 
husband they were governed only by crass materialism. Yet such 
is the fact. Lesghian girls or widows (for the latter are not ex- 
cluded from these privileges) present themselves most attractively 
on the plain near Vladikavkas, for they are usually loaded down 
with a choice lot of desirable property, both of apparel and 
household. 

But once a bargain has been struck, the wedding is arranged 
on a most magnificent scale and a very lavish hospitality shown. 
A special feature of it is the Lesghian bridal dance, performed in 
the centre of the vast room where the wedding-feast is going on. 
Bride and groom go through this dance in the presence of all the 
guests and to the music of a small band performing on odd-looking 
instruments. The dance itself is slow and graceful, symbolically 
representing the wooing and winning of the bride. 

The Abchasians, another Caucasus tribe, are physically not so 
well favored as are the Lesghians. Both men and women, as a 
rule, are hard-featured and wear a perennial scowl. They are 
just as commercially inclined in their matrimonial bargains at 
the marriage-market as are the others. But they do not care for 
music or the dance, and as they are Mohammedans, even the juice 
of the grape is forbidden them at their marriage-feast. Though 
not pretty to look at, the Abchasians are a tough, wiry lot. 

It is a fact which will astonish many that marriage-markets 
such as those in Russia, spoken of above, exist even to this day 
in several districts of Germany. ‘That is owing to these districts 
having been settled many centuries ago, not by Germans or people 
of other Teutonic stock, but by Slav races, with whom, of course, 
this ancient Slavic custom has survived. 

The most noted of these marriage-markets in Germany is the 
one in Teltow, a rural town not many miles from Berlin. There 
every year, in midsummer, this peculiar market is held with an 
observance of almost the identical features as those obtaining in 
Russia. Though the girls and the young men that throng the mar- 
ket in Teltow now speak German, having abandoned the Slav 
idiom spoken by their ancestors, in costume, manners, and even 
looks they closely resemble their Russian prototypes near Moscow. 

Thus it is seen that not only on the vast Sarmatian plain, more 
Asiatic than European, survives this ancient Slavic custom, but 
even in the very heart of modern Europe, scarcely a day’s walk 
from the capital city where the Kaiser holds forth with waxed 
and pointed mustache. 


Life 


By Francis 


ITH dancing step the gay rhymes went 
That told a boyish sentiment ; 

They moved along with step as free 

As had the girls bewitching me. 


Sterne Palmer 


To-day where is that easy art 

So prompt to find a rhyme to “heart”? 
If it came back, could it express 

This older love’s deep tenderness? 
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AT THE ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR—A DAILY SCENE 
ON “THE PIKE” 


At the St. Louis World’s Fair, which has been open to the public since April 30, one of the most popular features is “ The 
Pike,” whvh corresponds to the “ Midway” at the Chicago Exposition. It is officially known as “ the Street of Concessions,” and 
is @ mile v..“length. The view shows the Administration Plaza in the centre, with the Palace of Transportation on the right 
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A Scene from “ Piff, Paff, Pouf,” at the Casino 


“ Piff, Paff, Pouf,’ a musical comedy by Stanislaus Stange, Will- | 
iam Jerome, and Jean Schwartz, is playing at the Casino The- 
atre, with Eddie Foy, Thomas Q. Seabrooke, and Alice Fischer in 
the leading réles. The slight plot of the piece concerns the efforts 


tractive widow. His difficulties are caused by the fact that each 
of his daughters is exceedingly hard to suit in the matter of hus- 
bands—one requiring a@ man who has never been kissed; another 
the original of a portrait that has taken her fancy, ete. After 


made by a rich widower to find acceptable husbands for his four | complications of the usual comic-opera sort, matters are  satis- 
daughters in order that he may be free to marry a certain at- | factorily settled, and the widower marries the lady of his choice 





James K. Hackett and Charlotte 


Mr. Hackett and his company appeared at Daly’s Theatre on 
April 30 in “The Crown Prince,” a comedy by George H. Broad- 
hurst. The play is intended as a satire on the popular romantic 
dramas of the day, and is humorously extravagant in action and 


sentiment. The Crown Prince of Morantia is engaged to marry 


Walker in “The Crown Prince” 

they are not comfortable over the prospect. “ Robert,” the Prince, 
conceives the plan of visiting Rhodoland incognito, and. while there 
falls in love with a beautiful stranger, who is really the Queen. 
She, in her turn, does not know who her lover is, and from this 
situation come the humorous and dramatic elements of the plot. 


the Queen of Rhodoland; but as they have never seen each other Mr. Hackett plays “ Robert,” and Miss Charlotte Walker the Quecn 


SCENES FROM TWO NEW PLAYS 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS IDA CONQUEST 


Miss Conquest was last seen in New York during the engagement of Mr. ‘Richard Mansfield, whose leading lady she 
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MR. JONES REMAINS UNCONVINCED 
San Francisco, May 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The writer begs to make brief reply to his critics whose 
letters were printed in Harper’s of recent issue. Neither of those 
correspondents refuted, by reasoning inductive or deductive, the 
specific reasons that were assigned by the writer why there is not 
unanimity of sentiment among Republicans in California favor- 
able to Roosevelt as President, or as prospective nominee to suc- 
ceed himself. Those correspondents, taking issue with the writer, 
contented themselves with simply their ipse dixit, that this corre- 
spondent is mistaken. 

Against their averment may be quoted ex-Senator Thurston’s 
pungent epigram, “ Roosevelt is a man whom all Republicans are 
for, but whom nobody wants.” 

It is now conceded that, since death has removed Senator Marcus 
A. Hanna, the way to Mr. Roosevelt's nomination has been 
cleared, as there is no other man in the party who would contest 
with him for the nomination—at least, there is none in sight up to 
the present time. But as to Mr. Roosevelt’s election—that’s an- 
other story. 

The Lincoln Republicanism of this correspondent has been im- 
pugned by one of his critics. Now let’s see if the writer’s claim 
that. he is a Lincoln Republican is not established and vindicated, 
albeit he did not support the candidacy of the late William McKin- 
ley, either in 1896 or in 1900. 

Lincoln declared, “ This republic cannot endure, half slave and 
half free.’ He also said, “Those who deprive others of their 
liberty deserve not liberty for themselves.” Further, he affirmed, 
“No man is good enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent.” He likewise said, “* The Republican party believes 
in the man and the dollar; but always the man before the dollar.” 
And numerous other of his political doctrinal sayings might be 
quoted harmonizing with the foregoing. 

Will any one maintain that the present policies of the Republican 
party—which are the policies of the McKinley administrations— 
are in harmony with these enunciated principles that we will 
call Lineolnisms? 

The writer left the Republican party because that party aban- 
doned the principles of Lincoln. I am, sir, JNo. AUBREY JONES. 


ROOSEVELT OR CLEVELAND 
DALLAS, TEXAS, April 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Referring to the Wrekty of April 2, 1904, and the let- 
ters from Michigan and Ohio, as to the advisability and possibility 
of the Democratic party nominating Grover Cleveland for the 
next President of this country, again brings to mind the weakest 
of all failings of that party—that is, it’s failure to “ get together” 
at election times. The lack of wisdom and magnanimity of fac- 
tions, of different opinions and aspirations, to realize, at the 
proper time, the impossible and the necessity of giving up to the 
possible—not in the spirit of compromise of principle, but in the 
spirit of wisdom of general purpose—that of electing a Demo- 
cratic and not a Republican President is too often the main cause 
of its failure. 

Suppose the party grants that ex-President Cleveland is not, 
in the strictest sense, the man it would like to have, that he has 
done some things “ out of line,” it is none the less important for 
it to get back into authority, and if the nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land is the only way at present it can be done and if his election 
were only considered as an approach to a more desirable situa- 
tion, would it not be better to take it than to “ balk” or not ap- 
proach at all. 

There are, no doubt, many men just as able as the ex-President 
to fill the place, but they are not known, or at least sufficiently, 
to bring about a victory, and a victory or an approach in the 
right direction is what the party wants just now. 

When it is almost the consensus of opinion that through him 
there would be results, why continue to help the Republican can- 
didate by giving ear to division or placing in the field an impos- 
sibility. Mr. Cleveland is the one individual that the Republican 
party is trying to “ side-track,” being fully aware that if they 
accomplish it, either by division of party or by placing an unknown 
candidate in the field, its own victory (the Republican) is certain. 

The question of this country is, Will you prefer Grover Cleve- 
land or Theodore Roosevelt—the man with the chip on his shoul- 
der—for one or the other will be the next President of these United 
States. I hope the Democratic party will have the wisdom to 
get together.” I am, sir, JAMES LLEURLIN. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


New York, May 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—Poor women! Here they are, at them again. Mrs. Flora 
McDonald Thompson seeks in the North American Review to 
demonstrate that women are a failure in “ industrial life”; not 
long ago I read an attack upon them for filling so many positions 
as teachers and thus “ femininizing ” the boy scholars. In passing, 
pray let me characterize this last as supreme among the idiotic 
criticisms of women. Men must have mothers, I believe, as there 
has been no satisfactory substitute for them up to this time; 
and all the strong and great men of the world, as well as the 
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weak, have been reared by women during avowedly the most sus- 
ceptible periods of their lives, and still the distinctively masculine 
element remains in the world. Now comes your correspondent, H. 
C. Woodward, offering a curious theory to explain “ why women 
have not written great music,” the theory being that the great- 
est music has been inspired by men’s admiration of a feminine 
ideal, and that women, having necessarily lacked that ideal, have 
therefore not written great music. This seems to me the veriest 
trumpery of causation. Has not the religious ideal shared with 
human love the inspiration of all the ages of art? And are not 
women the sex chiefly devoted to the religious ideal? Is it not, 
rather, that woman’s countless generations of child-bearing and 
rearing—in the main the chief motive power and most absorbing 
joy of her life—have curtailed her development on other lines 
and prevented her equality with man in art? Her advancement in 
the past hundred years has been remarkable in many ways. Despite 
its opponents, this advancement is simply evolution: and lies in 
the hands of the higher powers. But if, in its course, women never 
do create great music, it will not be because they lack a feminine 
ideal to worship such as men have. but because in the great plan 
it is not designed that they should do so. 


I an, sir, MARGARET BUCKINGHAM. 


CONTENTED 


AMHERST, MASS., May 3, 1904. 
j'o the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—Were it not that the notion has currency everywhere your 
statement (p. 665) that “In this country no one class is more 
radically discontented than the soil tillers,’ would be an inex- 
cusable misstatement of the actual conditions. I have been on 
terms of personal intimacy with large numbers of farmers, on both 
sides of the Mississippi River, and I speak from experience and 
deep conviction when I assert that there is no class of people in 
America more optimistic of their own calling than the soil tillers. 

Many observations might be cited to prove my statement. Let 
two suffice. (1) Farmers everywhere praise their own calling, and 
urge other men to take it up. They discourage in the severest 
terms the departure of farmers’ sons and daughters for the city. 
There is no other calling, save that of the ministry, the followers 
of which so continually strive to bring others into the same work. 
On the other hand, many trades-unions, for example, use drastic 
means to keep other men out of their lines of work. (2) The 
Grange, which represents more characteristically than anything 
else can the real spirit of the rural population, is filled everywhere 
with the spirit of contentment, of hope, and of optimism. Any 
one who knows the Grange in the least, even from the outside, 
knows that it does not express the spirit of discouragement or 
discontent. 

Think of the rioting miners, of striking street-car men, of 
weavers on a lockout—all matters of every-day’s news—and com- 
pare with these things any manifestation of discontent ever made 
by the soil tillers. 

Your article speaks further of “the monotony of the labor” 
on the farm. Now farm labor is precisely the least monotonous 
of any in the world. Compare the man who in a day milks the 
cows, splits the wood, drives a young colt tq harness, plants pota- 
toes, mends a drain, sells three pigs, mixes a complicated chem- 
ical fertilizer after a recent scientific formula, doctors an ailing 
mare, prunes his plum-trees, and does twenty other odd jobs, with 
the man who sits all day on a stool and pastes red labels on pack- 
ages of breakfast-food. : 

No, the farm life is good, and most of the men and women who 
practice it are, humanely speaking, satisfied with it. 

I an, sir, F. A. WauGH. 


TAKING LIBERTIES WITH LANGUAGE 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 1904. 





To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—New - Englanders and New- Yorkers in their conversation 
misplace the final “r” of words just as the English cockney mis- 
places the letter “h.”” Your New York or Boston man will genially 
speak of his “ popper” or “mommer,” his “ par” or “ mar,” 
or his “brotha” or “sista” with the same assurance that the 
London cockney tells you of his “’appy ‘ome in hold Hengland.” 

Now we Pennsylvanians and Western States people have always 
allowed this Yankee idiosynecrasy of speech to pass without much 
comment, as rather a harmless liberty with our language which 
would in time be laughed down and pass away. But instead of 
passing away it is, if anything, growing stronger, in New York 
city especially, and, worse than that, Boston writers are now actual- 
ly criticising those who do pronounce the final “r.” They, with 
their nasal cockney habit, speak amusedly of the “ uncompromis- 
ing” Western pronunciation of the letter “r.” Now the fact is 
there is no half-way or compromise “r.” You either pronounce it 
fully or you do not pronounce it at all. It. is like “n,” “p,” or 
“+,” or any other consonant. It is an active letter of the alphabet, 
not a dead letter. 

And the Yankee can pronounce it, too, if he desires, as he adds 
it on glibly enough to his “ pa” and “ma,” takes it from “ oys- 
ter,” and sticks it on “raw,” and all the time with a superior 
air as if he were doing quite the only proper thing. 

How can we check him in his downward linguistical career? 
How can we shame him into keeping our dear old. “r” in its 
proper place, and save it from becoming the Yankee pal of the 
cockney “h”? I am, sir, A. M. NELSON. 
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Progress of the War 


Fs From the beginning of the war, February 
7 9, to May 3 fifteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobicda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
ladu, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, Boy- 
arin, MKorietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stercgusehtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
etrasini. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the eruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission, Japan has lost one tor- 
pedo - boat, and several of her ships are 
believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Viadivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. Admiral 
Togo has made two unsuccessful attempts 
to blockade the entrance to Port Arthur by 
sinking merchant steamers in the harbor. 
On May 1 the first great land battle of the 
war took place near the Yalu River, and re- 
sulted in a Japanese victory. The number 
of casualties on each side is not definitely 
known. The most trustworthy figures avail- 
able are given below. 

Vay 4.—The Russian forces under General 





Zassalitch are reported at Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. The Japanese have advanced to 


within eighteen miles of that place; 500 of 
the Russian wounded have arrived at the 
hospitals at Harbin and more are expected. 
According to St. Petersburg reports the pris- 
oners taken by the Japanese number about 
1000. 

Vay 5.—Japanese transports have arrived 
at points on both sides of the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula north of Port Arthur. Five Jap- 
anese war-ships and a number of transports 
have been seen near Kin-chow Bay on the 
west coast of the peninsula; and Japanese 
transports have landed at Pitsewo, eighty 
miles northeast of Port Arthur. Viceroy 
Alexeieff has retired from Port Arthur to 
Liao- Yang. 

May 6.—Major-General Pflug, chief of the 
Russian military staff, in a telegram to St. 
Petersburg states that on May 5 the Jap- 
anese landed troops at Pitsewo and at Cape 
Terminal (fifteen miles southwest of Pit- 
sewo) under cover of an artillery fire. Jap- 
anese troops were landed simultaneously 
from about sixty transports. Their num- 
ber is estimated at about 20,000. The Jap- 
anese also landed at Port’ Adams, on the 
west coast of the Liao-Tung Peninsula, about 
fifty miles from Port Arthur. It is believed 
ee Port Arthur and Dalny are now iso- 
ated. 

Russian troops are reported to have been 
sent to Feng-Wang-Cheng to reinforce the 
army at that place. 

Yay 7.—According to reports from St. 
Petersburg the Russians have abandoned 
Feng-Wang-Cheng, and have decided to fall 
back to Mao-Tien Pass, sixty-five miles from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng and fifty miles from Liao- 
Yang. The Japanese troops which landed 
on the Liao-Tung Peninsula on May 5 have 
entrenched themselves, and have mounted 
rapid-fire guns. No news has been received 
at St. Petersburg from Port Arthur for more 
than twenty-four hours. The railroad and 
televraph line are thought to have been cui 
near Port Adams. 

Vice-Admiral Togo has informed the gov- 
ernment at Tokyo that he has succeeded in 
blocking the entrance to the harbor at Port 
Arthur. Five Japanese blockading ships 
were jammed into the inner channel, and 
kow prevent egress from the harbor to all 
craft exeepting small boats. 

May 8—A telegram from Shan-hai-kwan 
states that the Japanese have landed 27,000 
men on the Liao-Tung Peninsula at three 
different points. 

_ Cilicial despatches have been received at 
St. letersburg giving the total number of 
killed, wounded, and missing among the 
troops under General Zassalitch, as a result 
of the recent fighting on the Yalu River, as 
2394 officers and men. Of this total 1081 


Were left on the battle-field. The Japanese — 


forces, under General Kuroki, to-day occu- 
pied Feng-Wang-Cheng. 

Vay 9.—A report from St. Petersburg 
Says that General Kuropatkin has ordered 
a seneral retreat. The garrison at New- 
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chwang, consisting of 15,000 men, is retiring 
to Liao-Yang, and the complete evacuation 
of the city is in progress. The Russian gun- 
boat Sivouch, which is in dock there, will, 
it is said, be destroyed. 

The Japanese government has issued an 
official report of its losses in the battle of 
the Yalu on May 1. According to this re- 
port 5 officers and 180 men were killed and 
25 officers and 690 men wounded. 

The Czar has issued an order calling out 
100.000 reserves to reinforce General Kuro- 
patkin’s army in Manchuria. 

May 10.—To-day Viceroy Alexeieff tele- 
graphed the Czar that communication with 
Port Arthur has been restored. The bridge 
which was blown up by the Japanese near 
Port Adams has been repaired, and the rail- 
road is again in operation. The telegraph 
line has also been restored. 

The Japanese army is said to be advancing 
in three divisions toward Liao-Yang. Jap- 
anese scouts have been seen within six miles 
ef Newchwang. The United States cruiser 
Raleigh has been ordered to Chefoo to be in 
readiness to proceed to Newchwang to pro- 
tect foreign residents there, if necessary. 




















ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRsS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[Adv.] 





MANY BEVERAGES 
are so vastly improved by the added _ richness imparted by 
the use of BorpENn’s EAGLE BraNnpD CONDENSED MiLk. The 
Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well fed 
housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can is tested 
and is therefore reliable.—[Adv.] 








means _ strength, Abbott’s Angostura 
At druggists and grocers.—[Adv. 


HEALTH 
means health, 





For coughs and colds, children take Prso’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION without objection.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FOOT RACE 


Minister vs. Boy 





“Facts are facts and stubborn things in- 
deed,” says a Michigan clergyman who had a 
memorable food experience. 

“The fact is, when a man gets all out of 
sorts physically because of a derangement of 
the stomach, so that his heart action is bad, 
is very nervous owing to physical organs im- 
paired, and nothing he can eat of an ordinary 
kind will properly assimilate, it is time to call 
a halt. Such was my case two years ago last 
March when I commenced using Grape-Nuts 
according to directions, and have continued 
their. use up to the present time, with the 
result I am in better health, physically and 
mentally, than I have been for many years, 
having passed my 63rd year. 

“To demonstrate this fact I proposed a 
foot-race with my 11-year-old boy, who was 
very fleet on foot; and he, being barefoot, 
imagined he could outrun his Pa; but I was 
besting him until a slip of my foot on a muddy 
place caused me to stumble, and I found myself 
rolling in the mud in the road. I soon found my 
footing again, undamaged, and had to join in 
a good, hearty laugh with my wife and daughter. 

“Why should I not recommend Grape- 
Nuts to my friends when the food has done so 
much for me, for I am confident that had it 
not been for the help this excellent food 
supplied I would to-day have been past 
recovery. Instead of growing old now, I feel 
younger than I have for years, with more 
mental strength as well as physical, and can 
preach better sermons than ever before.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts makes far healthier, keener 
brains. A dull worn out brain can be remade 
on this food. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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ORDER SOME 


“Club Cocktails” 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar in 
the world. A cocktail is 
a blend of different liq- 
uors, and all blends im- 
prove with age. 

The “ Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measure- 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Fancy Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
and Hartford, Conn, 
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Bicycle 
Innovations 


Two-Speed Gear and 
New Coaster Brake 











Greatest improvementssince 
the coming of the chainless 






Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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** Tribune ’’ **Crawford’”’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 
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Creditors or others cannot touch life 
surance money payable to the family. 
latter have a prior ATTACHMENT. 

Full particulars free. No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BOKER’S 


Anti-dyspeptic. 


803 


BITTERS 


A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 






























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and asks him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. He starts 
out to find him, and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. He reports to 
’*amela the failure of his mission, but, to his surprise, she does not 
seem disappointed. He thinks it is because of the news which he hears 
from her—that Sir John Stretton has died, which wiil naturally bring 
Tony home. But that is not the whole explanation: for Pamela is over- 
coming her old indifference toward life, and in her life are being aroused 
new sympathies and emotions. Tony remains on the trawler until the 
term of his cruise is over, and then, after much perplexity and inde- 
cision, decides to return to London, feeling that he has seen a way out 
of his difficulties. On his arrival in London he calls on Mr. Chase, 
and tells him that he has decided not to return to Millie until he has 
succeeded in winning distinction in some field of work. He feels that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death. He 
has decided, he tells Chase, to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as 
no other career seems to be open to him. 








CHAPTER XIV 
THE SAME EVENING IN BERKELEY SQUARE 


HILE Tony Stretton was thus stating the problem of 
his life to Mr. Chase in Stepney Green, Lady Milling- 
ham was entertaining her friends in Berkeley Square. 
She began the evening with a dinner-party at which 
Pamela Mardale and John Mudge were present, and 
she held a reception afterwards. Many people came, for Frances 
Millingham was popular. By half past ten the rooms were already 
overhot and overcrowded, and Lady Millingham was enjoying her- 
self to her heart’s content. Mr. Mudge, who stood by himself at 
the end of a big drawing-room close to one of the windows, saw the 
tall figure of Warrisden come in at the door and steadily push 
towards Pamela. A few moments later M. de Marnay, a youthful 
attaché of the French embassy, approached Mr. Mudge. M. de 
Marnay wiped his forehead and looked round the crowded room. 
“A little is a good thing,” said he, ‘“ but too much is enough,” 
and he unlatched and pushed open the window. As he spoke Mr. 
Mudge saw Callon appear in the doorway. 
“ Yes,” he answered with a laugh. ‘Too much is enough.” 
Mudge watched Callon’s movements with his usual interest. He 
saw him pass, a supple creature of smiles and small-talk, from 
woman to woman. How long would he last in his ignoble career, 
Mudge wondered? Would he marry in the end—some rich and 
elderly widow? Or would the crash come and parties know Mr. 
Lionel Callon no more? Mudge never saw the man but he had a 
wish that he might get a glimpse of him alone in his own rooms, 
with the smile dropped from his face, and the unpaid bills piled 





















































































BY A‘-E‘W:MASON 


upon his mantel-shelf, and his landlord very likely clamoring fo. 
the rent. He imagined the face grown all at once haggard and tired 
and afraid—afraid with a great fear of what must happen in a 
few years at the latest, when with middle-age heavy upon his 
shoulders, he should see his coevals prospering and himself bank- 
rupt of his stock-in-trade of good looks and without one penny to 
rub against another. No presage of mind weighed upon Callon 
to-night, however, during his short stay in Frances Millingham’s 
house. For his stay was short. 

As the clock upon the mantelpiece struck eleven his eyes were at 
once lifted to the clock-face; and almost at once he moved from 
the lady to whom he was talking and made his way to the door. 
Mr. Mudge turned back to the window and pushed it still more 
open. It was a clear night of April, and April had brought with 
it the warmth of summer. Mr. Mudge stood at the open window 
facing the coolness and the quiet of the Square; and thus by the 
accident of an overcrowded room he became the witness of a lit- 
tle episode which might almost have figured in some bygone comedy 
of intrigue. 

Callon passed through the line of carriages in the roadway be- 
neath, and crossed the corner of the Square to the pavement on 
the right-hand side. When he reached the pavement he waiked for 
twenty yards or so in the direction of Piccadilly until he came to 
a large and gloomy house. ‘There a few shallow steps led from the 
pavement to the front door. Callon mounted the steps, rang the 
bell, and was admitted. 

There were a few lights in the upper windows and on the ground- 
floor; but it was evident that there was no party at the house. 
Callon had run in to pay a visit. Mr. Mudge, who had watched 
this, as it were the first scene in the comedy, distinctly heard the 
door close, and the sound somehow suggested to him that the 
time had come for him to go home to bed. He looked at his watch. 
It was exactly a quarter past eleven—exactly, in a word, three- 
quarters of an hour since Tony Stretton, who ‘“ had something else 
to do,” had taken his leave of his friend Chase in Stepney. 

Mr. Mudge turned from the window to make his way to the 
door and came face to face with Pamela and Alan Warrisden. 
Pamela spoke to him. He had never yet met Warrisden, and he 
was now introduced. All three stood and talked together for a 
few minutes by the open window. Then Mudge, in that spirit of 
curiosity which Callon always provoked in him, asked, abruptly, 

* By the way, Miss Mardale, do you happen to know who lives 
in that house?” and he pointed across the corner of the Square 
to the house into which Callon had disappeared. 

Pamela and Warrisden looked quickly at one another. Then 
Pamela turned with great interest to Mr. Mudge. 

“Yes, we both know,” she answered. ‘“ Why do you ask?” 

* Well, I don’t,” said Mudge. “I think that I should like to 
know.” 

The glance which his two companions had exchanged and Pam- 
ela’s rather eager question had quickened his curiosity. But he 
got no answer for a few moments. Both Pamela and Warrisden 
were looking out towards the house. ‘They were standing side 
by side. Mr. Mudge had an intuition that the same thought was 
passing through both their minds. 

“That is where the truants lived last July,” said Warrisden, in 
a low voice. He spoke to Pamela, not to Mr. Mudge at all, whose 
existence seemed for the moment to have been clean forgotten. 

“Yes,” Pamela replied, softly. ‘The dark house. Where the 
truants lived and where’’—she looked’ at Warrisden and smiled 
with great friendliness—“ where the new road began. For it was 
there really. It’s from the steps of the dark house, not from the 
three poplars, that the new road runs out.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Warrisden. 

And again both were silent. 

Mr. Mudge broke in upon the silence. “I have no doubt that 
the truants lived there and that the new road begins at the foot 
of the steps,” he said, plaintively, “but neither statement adis 
materially to my knowledge.” 

Pamela and Warrisden turned to him and laughed. 

(Continued on page 806.) 
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Henry M. Stanley 
By G. T. Ferris 


Hrexry Morton STANLEY, who died in Lon- 
don on May 10, was born in 1840 of obscure 
Welsh stock. Stanley (whose family name 
was Rowlands) stood among the foremost of 
geoeraphical explorers in virtue of his hardy 
and heroie qualities, the extent and import- 
ance of his discoveries, and their political 
consequences in complicating the colonial 
activities of the nations of Europe. The 
young immigrant was adopted by a New Or- 
leans merchant, whose name he took, and at 
the outbreak of the civil war he joined the 
Confederate army, though he subsequently 
enlisted in the Federal navy on being taken 
prisoner. After the war he entered journal- 
ism, and after some experience on the West- 
ern plains he became attached to the New 
York Herald. In 1867 he was appointed spe- 
cial correspondent to accompany the English 
expedition under Lord Mapin against Abys- 
sinia, and showed such executive capacity as 
to have given the earliest news to the world 
of the fall of Magdala and the death of 
King Theodore. This was his first brevet, 
and it made him a man of professional mark. 
In 1869 Stanley, then corresponding from 
the Carlist headquarters’ in Spain; was sud- 
denly called to Paris, where he received from 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett the unique com- 
mission of searching for and relieving, if 
found, Dr. David Livingstone, who had been 
lost three years in the wilds of Africa. 

Mr. Stanley spent six months in Oriental 
travel, and then fitted out an expedition at 
Zanzibar, with which he penetrated to Lake 
Tanganyika, finding Dr. Livingstone at 
Ujiii broken in health and utterly exhausted 
in supplies. In company with Livingstone 
he circumnavigated Lake Tanganyika, and 
determined that it had no connection with 
the sources of the Nile. 

The joint expedition of the New York 
Herald and London Telegraph to solve some 
of the great questions of African geography 
gave Stanley his culminating opportunity. 
He organized a little army of 350 men at 
Zanzibar, and started on his great African 
journey November 13, 1874. In little more 
than three months he reached the Victoria 
Nyanza, made an accurate survey, rectifying 
the mistakes of Speke, and arrived at the 
capital of M’tesa, King of Uganda. Thence 
pursuing a southwesterly course, four months 
more brought him again to the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. The speculations as_ to 
the Lualaba River and its possible identity 
with the headwaters of the Congo, which 
had agitated Livingstone, Cameron, and oth- 
ers, now occupied Stanley’s attention. This 
river, running north through the Mangue- 
man country, 200 miles west of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, was reached at Nyangwe under the 
guidance of Tippu Tib, the notorious Arab 
slave-trader, after a four months’ journey 
through almost insuperable equatorial for- 
est. Thenceforward the explorer’s pathway 
was by water. Embarking his party in 
canoes he followed the Lualaba, established 
Its confluence with the Congo, and in ten 
months from his first embarkation arrived 
at Boma, near the mouth of the river, with 
only one-third of his followers living, hav- 
ing crossed the continent at its widest di- 
ameter. 

Under the auspices of the African Inter- 
national Association, of which King Leopold 
of Belgium was the head, Mr. Stanley began 
an exploration of the basin of the Congo in 
1879. llis object was to investigate its com- 
mercial resources and to establish trading- 
Stations xlong the banks of the river, which 
he did for 1400 miles. He devoted his life 
to this inission till 1884, when the Congo 
basin, including 1,056,000 square miles and 
=/,000,000 inhabitants, was organized as a 
free staie under international guarantees. 


The last of Mr. Stanley’s African exploits 
Henn his Emin Pasha relief expedition in 
‘Si. Ile gave his record of this expedition 


to the world under the name of In Darkest 


—— «, the Quest, Record, and Retreat of 
min. Governor of Equatoria. Oxford Uni- 
Yersity 2ave him the degree of D.C.L., 


and Cambridge that of L.L.D. Mr. Stanley 
Married \fiss Dorothy Tennant in 1890, and 
In the Winter of 1891-2 lectured in the Uni- 
8s. He was a member of Parlia- 


1900, North Lambeth from 1895 to 
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(Continued from page 804.) 
of the starlit night in last July when from this baleony they had 
watched the truants slip down the steps and furtively call a cab, 
was busy in their thoughts. From that night their alliance had 
dated, although no suspicion of it had crossed their minds. 

“ Well, who lives there?” asked Mudge. 

3ut even now he received no answer. For Warrisden suddenly 
exclaimed, in a low, 
startled voice, 

* Look!” and with 
an instinctive move- 
ment he drew back 
into the room. 

A man was stand- 
ing in the road look- 
ing up at the win- 
dows of the dark 
house. His face 
could not be seen un- 
der the shadow of his 
hat. Pamela peered 
forward. 

“Do you think it’s 
he?” she asked, in a 
whisper. 

“IT am not sure,” 
replied Warrisden. 

“Oh, I hope so! I 
hope so!” 

“TIT am not sure. 
Wait! Wait and 
look!” said Warris- 
den. 

In a few moments 
the man moved. He 
crossed the road and 
stepped on to the 
pavement. Again he 
stopped, again he 
looked up to the 
house. Then he walk- 
ed slowly on. But 
he walked northwards 
—that is, towards the 
watchers at the win- 
dow. 

“'There’s a lamp- 
post,” said Warrisden. 
* He will come with- 
in the light of it. We 
shall know.” 

And the next mo- 
ment the light fell 
white and clear upon 
Tony Stretton’s face. 

“He has come 
back,” exclaimed 
Pamela, joyfully. 

“Who?” asked Mr. 
Mudge. “Who has 
come back?” 

This time he was 
answered. 

“Why, Mr. Stret- 
ton, of course,” said 
Pamela, impatiently. 
She was hardly aware 
of Mr. Mudge even 
while she answered 
him. She was too in- 
tent upon Tony Stret- 
ton in the Square be- 
low. She did _ not, 
therefore, notice that 
Mudge was. startled 
by her reply. She 
did not remark the 
anxiety in his voice 
as he went on. 

“And that is 
Stretton’s house?” 

een.” 

“And his wife, 
Lady Stretton, is she 
in London? Is_ she 
there—now ?” 





manner which at any 


caused surprise. It 
passed. now — unre- 
marked. For Warris- 
den, too, had his preoccupation. He was neither overjoyed, like 
Pamela, nor troubled like Mr. Mudge. But as he looked down into 
the Square he was perplexed. 

“Yes,” replied Pamela, “ Millie Stretton is at home. Could 
anything be more fortunate?” 

To Mudge’s way of thinking nothing could be more unfortunate. 
Pamela had come late to the play; Mr. Mudge, on the other hand, 
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other time must have “You must not say that, Mr. Callon,”’ she said, rather sharply 
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had seen the curtain rise, and had a clearer knowledge of the plot’s 
development. The husband outside the house, quite unexpected, 
quite unsuspicious, and about to enter; the wife and the inter- 
loper within; here were the formulas of a comedy of intrigu. 
Only, Mr. Mudge doubtfully wondered, after the husband had « 
tered and when the great scene took place, would the decorous av- 
count of the comedy be maintained: Nature was, after all, a vio- 
lent dramatist wit! 
little care for the 
rules and methods. (f 
one thing, at all 
events, he was quit: 
sure as he looked it 
Pamela. She would 
find no amusement 
in the climax. There 
was, however, to he 
an element of novelty, 
which Mr. Mudge had 
not foreseen. 

** What puzzles me,” 
said Warrisden, “is 
that Stretton does 
not go in.” 

Stretton walked up 
to the corner of thie 
Square, turned, and 
retraced his steps. 
Again he approached 
the steps of the house. 
“Now,” thought Mr 
Mudge, with a good 
deal of suspense, 
“now he will ascend 
them.” Pamela had 
the same conviction, 
but in her case hope 
inspired it. Tony, 
however, merely cast 
a glance upwards 
and walked on. They 
heard his footsteps 
for a _ little while 
upon the pavement. 
Then that sound 
ceased, 

“He has gone!” 
cried Pamela, blank- 
ly. “He has gone 
away again.” 

Mr. Mudge turned 
to her very seriously. 

“ Believe me,” said 
he, “nothing better 
could have hap- 
pened.” 

Tony, in fact, had 
never had a thought 
of entering the house. 
Having this one night 
in London, he had 
yielded to a natural 
impulse to revisit 
again the spot where 
he and Millie had 
lived, where she still 
lived. The bad days 
of the quarrels and 
the indifference and 
the weariness were 
forgotten by him to- 
night. His thoughts 
went back to the early 
days when they play- 
ed truant, and tru- 
ancy was good fun. 
The escapes from the 
house, the little sup- 
pers at the Savoy, 
the stealthy home- 
comings, the stum- 
bling up the stairs 
in the dark, laughing 
and hushing _ their 
laughter—upon _ these 
incidents his mind 


Mr. Mudge _ spoke ‘ tA. Seer” dwelt, wistfully, yet 
with an excitement of Rl aca a with a great pleas: 
Drawn by Wiliiam Hurd Lawrence ure and a great 


hopefulness. The days 
were gone, but m 
others to come all 
: that was good in them 
might be repeated. The good humor, the intimacy, the sufficiency 
of the two, each to the other, might be recovered, if only he pe™ 
sisted. 

To return now, to go in at the door and say, “I have come 
home ’—that would be the mistake which there would be no re 
trieving. He was at the crossways, and if he took the wrong 
road life would not give him the time to retrace his steps. He 
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walked away, dreaming of the good days to 

“ome. 

Meanwhile, Lionel Callon was talking to 
Millie in that little sitting-room which had 
once been hers and Tony’s. 

Millie was surprised at the lateness of his 
yisit, and when he was shown into the room 
she rose at once. 

“Something has happened?” she said. 

“No,” Callon replied. “ I was at Lady Mil- 
lingham’s party. I suddenly thought of you 
sitting here alone. I am tired, besides, and 
overworked. I knew it would be a rest for 
me if I could see you and talk to you for a 
few minutes. You see, I am selfish.” 

Millie smiled at him. 

“No, kind,” said she. 

She asked him to sit down. 

“You look tired,” she added. 

your election work go on?” 
“ Callon related the progress of his cam- 
paign, and with an air of making particular 
confidences. He could speak without any re- 
serve to her, he said. He conveyed the im- 
pression that he was making headway 
against almost insuperable obstacles. He 
flattered her, moreover, by a suggestion that 
she herself was a great factor in his. suc- 
cesses. The mere knowledge that she wish- 
ed him well, that perhaps, once or twice in 
the day, she gave him a spare thought, 
helped him much more than she could im- 
agine. Miltie was induced to believe that 
although she sat quietly in London, she was 
thus exercising power through Callon in his 
constituency. 

“Of course, I am a poor man,” said Cal- 
lon. “ Poverty hampers one.” 

“Oh, but you will win,” cried Millie 
Stretton, with a delighted conviction. “ Yes, 
you will win!” 

She felt strong, confident—just, in a word, 
as she had felt when she had agreed with 
Tony that he must go away. 

“With your help, yes,” he answered; and 
the sound of his voice violated her like a 
caress. Millie rose from her chair. 

At once Callon rose, too, and altered his tone. 

“You have heard from Mr. Stretton?” he 
said. ‘‘ Tell me of yourself.” 

“Yes, I have heard. He will not return 
yet.” 

" There came a light into Callon’s eyes. He 
raised his hand to his mouth to hide a smile. 

“Few men,” he said, with the utmost sym- 
pathy, “ would have left you to bear these 
last weeks alone.” 

He was standing just behind her, speak- 
ing over her shoulder. He was very still, 
the house was very still. Millie was sud- 
denly aware of danger. 

“You must not say that, Mr. Callon,” she 
said, rather sharply; and immediately he 
answered: 

“T beg your pardon. I had no idea my 
—" would have seemed to you an in- 
sult.” 

He spoke with a sudden bitterness. Mil- 
licent turned round in surprise. She saw 
that his face was stern and cold. 

“An insult?” she said, and her voice was 
troubled. “No, you and I are friends.” 

But Callon would have none of these ex- 
cuses. He had come to the house deliber- 
ately to quarrel. He had great faith in the 
efficacy of quarrels, given the right type of 
woman. As Mudge had told Pamela, he 
knew the tactics of the particular kind of 
warfare which he waged. To cause a woman 
some pain, to make her think with regret 
that in him she had lost a friend, that 
would fix him in her thoughts. So Callon 
quarrelled. She could not say a word but 
he misinterpreted it. 

“T will say good-by,” he said. 

Millie Stretton looked at him with trou- 
bled eyes, 

“Tam so sorry it should end like this,” 
ee said, piteously. “I don’t know why it 

as.” 


* How does 


Callon went out of the room and. closed 
the door behind him. Then he let himself 
Into the street. Millie Stretton would miss 
him, he felt sure. Her looks, her last words 
assured him of that. He would wait now 
without & movement towards a reconcilia- 
tion. That must come from her; it would 
sive him in her eyes a reputation for 
ttrength. He knew the value of that repu- 
ation. He had no doubt, besides, that she 
Would suggest a reconciliation. Other women 
weet not, but Millie! Yes. On the whole. 
“ir. Callon was very well content with his 
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The reputation, skill and accuracy which stand 
behind the Goerz lens are offered with the 
“Sector” Shutter. 

‘It’s a Goerz Product ’’ 

The mechanism of the “ Sector” Shutter is beau- 
tifully simple yet combines those necessary qualities 
which will be appreciated by all photographers. 
We want you to know all about the “Sector.” 
Send your name and address and an interesting 
booklet will be mailed free by return mail. 


c. FP. GOERZ., 


Room 33. 52 E. Union Square, New York City 





GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 





Personally - Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the National 
Capital in all the glory of its Spring freshness, are 
attractions so alluring that few would feel like refus- 
ing ‘to visit them. It is to place these two attractions 
within easy reach of every one that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Company announces a tour over the inter- 
esting battletield, through the picturesque valleys of 
Maryland, and an entertaining stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third 
Street, 7.55 a.m.,and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
May 28, in charge of one of the Company’s tourist 
agents, and will cover a period of six days. An ex- 
perienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the party through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, 
carriage drives, and hotel accommodations, will be 
sold at, the extremely low rate of $22 from New York, 
$21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N.J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
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DR. 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /zéerior says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 


soul pass this book by.” $1.50 


Booth 
Tarkington’s 
CHERRY 


Says the Jzterior, speaking of 
Booth ‘Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be  con- 
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ceived. It is simply beyond price 
The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
1732-1799 


“Soldier and statesman, rarest unison: 
High-poised example of great duties done.” 
James Russell Lowell. 


“America has furnished to the world the character of 
George Washington: and if our American institutions had 
done nothing else, that alone would have entitled them to 
the respect of mankind.”—Daniel Webster at the comple- 
tion of the Bunker Hill Monument. 


The above cut represents one of 67 subjects of Wedgwood's 


old blue souvenir plates (9 inch). The other subjects are, 


in part: The Washington Elm, Cambridge; under this tree | 


Washington first took command of the American Army 
July 3d, i775—The Capitol, Washington—Mount Vernon, 
1744-1902—Martha Washington—Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia (1743) — Longfellow’s Home, 17509-1002, once 
Washington's Headquarters, Cambridge—The Old South 
Church, 1773—Faneuil Hall—The Old North Church, where 
Paul Revere hung out the lanterns in 1775—Old Stone 
Mill, Newport—The Return of the Mayflower—The White 
House, Washington, 1792-1902—The Landing of the Pilgrims 
—Priscilla and John Alden—Signing of the Declaration of 
Indepéndence—Arlington House, home of Robt. Ee Lee— 
The Old North Bridge, Concord—Bunker Hill Monument— 
The Battle of Lexington—State House, Boston—Emerson’s 
Home, Concord. Among the later productions are: Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson—Grant'’s Tomb, River- 
side Drive— Yale College and the Old Fence—Elmwood, 
home of James Russell Lowell—U. S. Frigate Constitution 
in Chase—Harvard College Gates, etc. 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be mailed free 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. These pictures have been 
produced from engravings after etchings and paintings (at 
the famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Stafford- 
shire) of important subjects connected with American 
history. 

The decoration is under the glaze and therefore indelible. 
In selecting a dozen or more for table use, order by numbers 
from the booklet 
_ The price is six dollars per dozen or fifty cents each. A 
single nag of any subject desired will be mailed in one of 
our safety mailing boxes, prepaid to any post-office in the 
United States, on receipt of 75 cents, P. O. order or stamps. 
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night’s work. He had taken, in his way of 
thinking, a long step. The Square was empty 
except for the carriages outside Lady Mil- 
lingham’s door. Lionel Callon walked brisk- 
ly home. 

To be Continued. 





Aspects of London Life 
(Continued from page 797.) 
but when it has once fairly got hold of a 


man it will leave its mark so long as he 
lives. I have known Americans who, after 





successfully weathering the period of accli- 
matization, have spoken of New York as New 
York speaks of Denver, calling it a village, 
a back-water, and declining even to mention 
it in the same breath with London. And is 
it not notorious that London is the only city 
outside of France where a Frenchman can 
be happy. 

Where London wins its victories is, of 
course, in the social field. I do not by that | 
mean to deny that its externals have nothing 
in them to attract. There are some fine 
views in London, and to one who knows 
something of its history a mere walk in 
almost any direction yields an abundance 
of interest. The inexhaustible variety of the 
streets is a big point in London’s favor. 
A city of retail tradesmen, with all their 
goods in the shop windows, hz an immense 
spectacular pull over the city of department 
stores, and nowhere can one persuade one- 
self so easily as in London that a day spent 
in rummaging among old bookstores or in 
print-shops or old furniture and silver-work 
shops, is a day profitably spent. No one 
ever really knows London. There is always 
something left for the stranger to discover 
on his own account, and a plunge from 
the main thoroughfares into the labyrinth 
of winding alleys and narrow, silent, seedy 
looking streets may always be trusted to 
yield something to the investigator. I do 
not, therefore, deny that out-of-door Lon- 
don has its fascination, though its chief at- 
tractiveness, to my mind, must always be 
looked for in its social atmosphere and at- 
tributes. What are those attributes? I 
heard an American trying to sum them up 
the other day. First of all he thought that, 
as compared with New York, London con- 
tains a far greater number of interesting 
people, especially of people who have “ done 
things ”*—-have fought, explored, travelled 
and ruled in outlying parts of the earth. 
“For instance.” he said, “I found in my 
club smoking-room yesterday one man who 
had just returned from a forty minutes’ 
private talk with the Czar, another who 
was just back from Macedonia, two officers 
invalided home from Somaliland, an ex-Gov- 
ernor of the Malay States, one or two Anglo- 
Indian officials, and a man who has been in 
Lhasa. You might have gone over the Uni- 
ted States with a rake without finding men 
with such a variety of interesting experi- 
ences. And then again I always feel when 
T am in London that I am at the centre of 
things, right at the heart of all that’s hap- 
pening. I don’t suppose I could justify this 
feeling in any tangible way, but it’s there 
just the same, and every American becomes 
conscious of it sooner or later. New York 
is a little world to itself, and neither quite 
American nor quite European; but London 
is the whole world itself squeezed into a few 
square miles. And, above all this, what I 
most like about London is the richness and 
the mellowness of its social tone, the way 
it never ‘enthuses’ or gets excited or asks 
questions, the way in which it blends all 
elements and takes everything for granted, 
its repose and tolerance, its cool and equable 
outlook, its easy-going immovability—those 
are the qualities in which London excels and 
which drag Americans like myself captive 
behind her. I like her superb callousness, 
her disdain for little things, and her indif- 
ference to the non-essentials of social inter- 
course. In short, she has the art of life.” 
The American I have quoted is a travelled 
man and of great sensitiveness to impres- 
sions. It will be interesting to see how far 
Mr. Henry James confirms or rejects this 
eulogy after his long-promised and now ap- 








proaching visit to America. 
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Progress of Science 


Typhoid Fever and Sanitary 
Legislation 
A comparative statement recently ub. 
lished in the Journal of the Massachusetts 
Association of Boards of Health showin the 
average typhoid-fever death-rate for |s98. 
1899, 1900 in Pennsylvania and Mass: «hy. 
setts, is of interest as indicating wha‘ jn. 
telligent legislation and scientifie meiliods 
can accomplish. This table, which «ives 
the number of deaths by typhoid per 100,000 
of population, is as follows: 


AVERAGE TYPHOID-FEVER DEATH-RATE, 1518, 
1899, AND 1900. 


PENNSYLVANIA, { MASSACHUSET 





: Death- Death 
City. rate. | City. rate, 
elt | ¢ —— er 108 | Boston ........ . 80 
Allegheny ....... 86 New Bedford .....30 
Johnstown ...... 83 | Springfield : 

Reese 83 | Lawrence 

Jb, OS a reer 64 | Taunton 

SemCaRter .. 6. sss 59 | Brockton 
Philadelphia ..... 54 | Chelsea 

McKeesport ...... DE 1 POUR os 6:0 50: 
a eee? 50 | Fitchburg eer 
Allentown ....... SO | dowel s...5.... ae 
Hartisbure ...... oe eer area . 20 
BITOONG cece cies 33 | Newton ....... 20 
Wilkesbarre ..... 29} Cambridge ..... sal8 
. errr 28 | Worcester ..... ae 
SBCTANtON . 26.6055 23 | Fall River ........15 


While a certain part of this bad showing 
for the State of Pennsylvania may be ex- 
plained by the inferior character of some 
elements of its population, nevertheless it is 
in the main due to lack of sanitary laws and 
adequate supervision of water-supplies. The 
vital statistics of Pennsylvania are said to 
be lacking in completeness, and there is ap- 
parently great need of intelligent levisla- 
tion and public spirit to enforce necessary 
laws. Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
takes most scrupulous care of its  water- 
supplies, and a State Board of Health is 
able to exercise a general supervision, and 
has ample authority, while the local boards 
of health are held to a strict performance of 
their duties. Furthermore, under the State 
board’s direction most careful scientific ex- 
periments, chemical and bacteriological, are 
carried on, and expert investigators are con- 
stantly studying all matters relating to wa- 
ter-supply and contamination, and the re- 
sults of the high standard maintained are 
seen in the absence of such epidemics as that 
recently occurring at Butler,” Pennsylvania, 
and other cities. 


The Spelling of Foreign Names 

THE readers of war news from the Far 
Hast perplexed at the names of the various 
localities occupied by the Japanese and Rus- 
sian military forces are doubtless unaware 
that these names are transliterated from 
their native sources according to a system 
adopted by most of the European nations, 
as well as by Canada and the United States. 
In this country questions of spelling are set- 
tled by the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, and the rules that they have 
adopted provide that the vowels shall have 
the same sounds as are given to the vowels 
of the languages of southern Europe. Thus 
wu is used for the sound of oo in boot, and 
as a result the common form is Manchuria 
in preference to Manchooria, Chefu for 
Chefoo, Amur for Amoor, ete. The sound of 
i in ice is represented by ai, ow in how by 
au, while a modification of this latter sound 
such as is encountered in Mindadao ané 
Nanao by ao. The ei of Beirut is the sound 
of the two Italian vowels, but is often mod: 
ified by slurring, so that it closely reset 
bles the ey in the English word they. As 
regards the consonants there is a similar st 
of rules. The hard ¢ must be represented by 
k, and hence Korea is preferable to Corti. 


while ch is soft, as in the English word | 


church. The f sound is represented by that 
letter and not by ph, g stands for the hard 
sound, h is always pronounced, and j and k 
enjoy the same sounds as in English. For 
the guttural sounds, which occur frequentls 
in Oriental languages, kh and gh are ust 
while ng is used in different words for dif- 
ferent sounds, such as in finger, where there 
are two sounds, and in singer, where ther 
is but one. The sound corresponding to the 
English qu is not represented by gq, but by 
kw, as in Kwangtung, while y is always * 
consonant as in English yard. 
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Two Anecdotes of Sothern 


“7, P.” tells an amusing anecdote of the 
elder Sothern (the famous father of E. H. 
Sothern). Sothern was travelling on tour 
in northern England when, just as_ their 
train was leaving York, he removed the rail- 
youd ticket which a fellow actor had stuck 
in the band of his hat. 

“They ll want our tickets here, Johnny,” 
he said, casually, and his companion be- 
gan an exhaustive search for the missing 
ticket. When he had searched his hat and 
his pockets ten times over, and looked on 
seat and floor again and again, in vain, he 
exclaimed, in despair: ‘“ By George! Ive 
lost my ticket! They’ll make me pay over 
again!” 

“Pay over again! I’d see them hanged 
first.” said Sothern. ‘“ You get under the 
seat and it’ll be all right.” 

His friend crawled under the seat, and 
lay there, gasping with nervousness, as the 
ticket collector came to the carriage door. 

“ Tickets, please,” he demanded. 

Sothern handed the man two tickets. 

“Two tickets, sir! Where’s the other gen- 
tleman?” 

“Oh,” replied Sothern, nonchalantly, “ the 
other gentleman prefers to travel under the 
seat. It’s only his way.” 


Another anecdote of Sothern recalled by 
“T, P.” concerns a practical joke which had 
more serious consequences. He had made an 
appointment to dine at a restaurant with 
an actor friend named Toole, and was exas- 
perated at having to wait long, and hungry, 
for his fellow guest. Seeing at a neighbor- 
ing table an old gentleman who was evi- 
dently even more cross and hungry than 
himself. Sothern went up behind him, and, 
hitting him a sounding smack on the back, 
greeted him familiarly, ‘“‘ Halloa, old boy!” 

“What the devil do you mean, sir?” cried 
the old gentleman, starting to his feet pur- 
ple with fury. 

“{—I really beg your pardon, sir,” stam- 
mered Sothern. “I took you for an old 
friend of mine. Pray forgive me.” 

The old gentleman resumed his seat, 
growling. Toole appeared at last, and 
Sothern, after abusing him for his un- 
punctuality, arranged with him for the din- 
ner. While they were waiting for it to be 
served, Sothern said, 

“I say, Toole, ll bet you a sovereign 
you won't go up to that old boy, hit him on 
the back, and say, ‘ Halloa, old boy!’ ” 

“Done!” cried Toole, heartily; and he 
went behind the old gentleman, gave him a 
sounding smack on the back, and shouted, 
familiarly, ‘‘ Halloa, old boy!”—and was 
promptly knocked down. 





A Flourishing Business 


A PROMLNENT actor tells this story about 
two brother players and their experiences in 
a Maine temperance town. Feeling in need 
of alcoholic refreshment they made applica- 
tion at the local drug-stores, but were told 
that stimulants were sold only in cases of 
snake bite. The actors had about decided 
to content themselves with such refreshment 
as the town provided, when they heard that 
’ certain resident owned a rattlesnake which 


he kept as a pet. Securing his address they - 


called on him, and offered to hire his snake 
for use in some scientific experiments. 

., Nothing doing,” answered the owner; 
‘he’s booked solid for four months ahead.” 





Couldn’t Afford It 


A Goop story is told of one of the most 
Prominent of New York’s financiers who 
has a son whose extravagance is notorious. 
Not lon: ago, at the end of the business 
day, the banker left his office and stood 
for a moment on the curb before starting 
for the Elevated station. Immediately a 


) hansom drove up, the driver seeing a de- 


sirable fare in prospect. The banker shook 
his head and started to walk away. 

_ 1 drive your son up-town every day,” in- 
sinuated the driver. 

_, He can afford it.’ retorted the million- 
ure; “he’s got a rich father.” 
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« Chance 
Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 


LEADING HOTELS 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


Look for Signature * 
¢w¢ S. ANARGYROS 











Ghe 
Fifth Avenue 
Book Shop 


E have for sale the ORIGINALS of 

W the best work of the best illustrators. 

If you see in any of the leading books 

or periodicals an illustration the original of 

which you would like to possess, come to THE 

FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP, and if we 

do not have it we will probably be able to ob- 

tain it for you, Ifyou cannot call, state your 

wants and we shall be pleased to give your 
communication prompt attention, 

Visitors are cordially invited to call at THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP and inspect 
our fine art exhibits, consisting of paintings in 
oil and water-color ; drawings in wash and pen 
and ink ;-autographs ; bronzes ; choice books ; 
fine stationery ; prints and photographs, etc., etc, 

Send us your address and we will forward 
notices of art exhibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are issued. Mail orders care- 


fully filled. 


259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Northwest 
UnderThree Fags 


By CHARLES MOORE 


With Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Fred- 
eric Remington, and others. Maps, etc. 
































The early story of the Northwest—the French ex- 
plorations and occupation, the Indian wars, the Eng- 
lish conquest, and later assumption by the United 
States. 

In the preparation of this account of the pioneers 
of civilization, the author has had access to the famous 
Parkman Collection of MSS. and government sources. 

The work is of historical importance, correcting 
a number of errors and misapprehensions sanctioned 
by previous writers, and is written in an entertaining 


style. Crown 8vo0, $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 





RULERS OF KINGS 


By Gertrude Atherton 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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I. Ww. Harper NOVELS BY MAURUS JOKAl 
Rye. Black Diamonds 


“On Every Tongue.” Translated by FRANCES A. GERARD 
A happy blend of the elements of .romance with 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the : a aC ; 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. those of every-day life. . . . The action is varied, an 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. imated, and sufficiently exciting to sustain the readers 

BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. interest, to which a constant appeal is also made by 

the fresh and piquant aspects given the book by its 


Hungarian atmosphere. 16mo, $1.50 








Fly-Rodsand Fly-Tackle Wild Life ——\Tine Groen Boll 


and 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR revised | or, Freedom Under the Snow 
MANUFACTURE AND USE edition 


of this Translated by MRS. WAUGH 
seiaimbeneuen O [TC ar — A great story by one of the great masters of fiction. 
ends | Jokai is a writer of tremendous power, and, always 
ore waa Worth | equal to himself when occasion demands, he is st 
Knowing, preme in ‘‘ The Green Book.” 16mo, $1.50 


Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” e 

— is ie with 
This is a new edition of a book which is already and Field numercus 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. COE additions Th Li fJ 4 
Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he e 10n0 anina 
has added materially to this volume. The book or, The Last Days of the Janissaries 

By ERNEST : “é 
A TURKISH NOVEL 


goes into all necessary details, with drawings 
and diagrams of the manufacture and use of rods INGERSOLL Translated by R. NISBET BAIN 
and fly-tackle and the making of flies. The book In depicting his hero, "Ali Peskin, ae crod ain 
is the best authority on this subject in existence. New Edition, with many New Photographs | crafty an Oriental as ever lived, he has drawn hia 
Mustrated with Diagrams such a picturesque manner, and touched so loving) 

$1.40 net and charmingly the very few and slight phases of his 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) character that were above reproach, that he com 
- our admiration in spite of ourselves. 16mo, $19) 
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LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES | ll . Work for Yourself i 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS Not Others 


ac ‘ te 
, Reolieh! rb ice . - Ambitious men and women, there is plenty money 
ms Beautiful. : : aR Simple, Safe ps mail - order business, and it requires but little capital. 
ir 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest » $ started properly, conduct it right—it means independence c 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address a large steady income Wer teach this business complete 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. Send for free booklet. ad ica | 
Louis Guenther’s Mail Order Bureau, Room 607, Sehiller Bldg € a 


San Francisco—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Centra 
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